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THE   PEACH   GARDEN 


CHAPTER   I 


THE  OATH  IN  THE   PEACH  GARDEN 

Outside  the  grey  old  wall  of  the  city, 
close  to  the  road  leading  from  the  west 
gate,  three  children  were  happily  playing. 
The  sun  was  nearing  the  horizon,  lighting 
up  the  tops  of  a  clump  of  feathery  bamboo 
and  illuminating  the  dark-green  leaves 
of  the  tea-oil  tree.  Beyond,  climbing  up 
the  slope  of  a  low  hill,  lay  tier  upon  tier 
of  rice-fields,  carpeted  with  vivid  green  and 
intersected  by  miniature  canals  fed  from 
the  pond  above.  A  faint  breeze  carried 
to  the  merry  group  the  song  of  the  coolies, 
as  they  worked  with  their  feet  the  pump 
which  raised  water  from  the  lower  pond. 
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and  sent  it  gurgling  along  innumerable 
channels,  bringing  life  to  the  young  rice- 
plants.  All  around  was  to  be  heard  the 
croaking  of  legions  of  frogs,  who  lived  on 
the  borders  of  the  flooded  fields,  unmindful 
of  the  tall  herons  that  waded  near,  seeking 
their  supper  ere  they  flew  to  their  nests 
in  the  trees  on  the  mound. 

*  Look,  Summer  Orchid,'  cried  the  elder 
lad  to  his  sister,  *  the  sun  is  sinking.  You 
must  run,  for  mother  said  you  were  to  be 
home  ere  dusk  to  mind  Ta-lo.  The  men 
will  be  going  home  from  the  fields  soon, 
and  if  the  meal  is  not  ready,  won't  you 
catch  it !  ' 

*  But  I  want  to  stay  and  play  with 
you,'  pouted  Sha-lan  (for  so  is  *  Summer 
Orchid  '  pronounced  in  Chinese).  *  Ta-lo 
(Great  Joy)  is  growing  so  heavy  that  I 
cannot  carry  him  long,  with  my  feet  bound 
so  small,  and  I  am  always  falling  down 
with  him  and  then  I  get  beaten.' 
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'  Little  golden  lilies,  an  insecure  footing/ 
quoted  her  elder  brother,  Min-teh  (which 
means  *  bright  virtue  *),  while  Min-tsai 
(bright  talent),  his  younger  brother,  agreed, 
as  he  always  did  to  anything  the  elder 
said,  and  added  on  his  own  account,  *  I 
believe  the  pumping  has  stopped,  and  the 
men  are  already  returning  from  work. 
You  go  like  the  wind.  Min-teh  and  I  have 
much  to  talk  about  that  little  girls  like 
you  cannot  understand.' 

Sha-lan  waited  no  longer,  but  hurried 
away  and  soon  disappeared  through  the 
yawning  black  gateway  of  the  city  of  Virtue 
and  Peace.  ;     - 

No  one  could  say  why  it  was  so  called. 
Certainly  it  had  no  more  of  virtue  and  no 
more  of  peace  than  had  the  average  Chinese 
city,  and  neither  of  these  qualities  was  very 
evident  within  its  walls.  But  the  Chinese 
are  fond  of  high-sounding  names,  whether 
for   their    cities,   inns,   or  children;   was 
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there  not,  but  a  short  distance  from  where 
the  boys  were  standing,  a  peculiarly  dirty 
inn  rejoicing  in  the  title  '  The  Glory  upon 
Glory-~Hotel '  ?  Then  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town  was  another,  noisiest  of  them  all, 
for  the  bulk  of  the  carrying-coolies  stopped 
there  and  quarrelled  and  gambled  far  into 
the  night ;  yet  it  bore  the  sign  *  The  Inn  of 
Surpassing  Peace.'  But  no  one  troubled 
to  inquire  as  to  the  fitness  of  such  names, 
any  more  than  we  do  in  the  ease  of  the 
'  Paradise  Rows  '  and  *  Angel  Courts '  at 
home. 

Left  to  themselves  the  lads  withdrew  to 
where,  behind  a  half-ruined  temple,  was  a 
grove  of  stunted  trees  enclosing  a  shrine  to 
the  god  of  the  fields,  who  is  supposed  to 
see  that  they  yield  their  fruit  in  due  season 
and  that  no  evil  influences  come  near. 

Seating  themselves  on  a  large  stone, 
the  boys  remained  silent  for  some  minutes, 
listening    to    the    singing    of    a    *  painted 
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thrush  'in  a  cage  in  the  temple  hard  by, 
who  tried  to  outdo  by  its  sweet  song  the 
ceaseless  chatter  of  the  blue  jays.  These 
were  noisily  quarrelling  with  a  number  of 
saucy  magpies,  whose  plumage  glistened 
in  the  bars  of  sunlight  which  pierced 
through  the  leaves. 

The  elder  of  the  two  boys  was  about 
twelve,  tall  for  his  age,  and  neatly  dressed 
in  a  long  blue  cotton  gown,  white  trousers 
tied  round  his  ankles  with  black  ribbon, 
and  wearing  a  pair  of  somewhat  worn  cloth 
shoes.  His  head  was  bare  and  his  black 
hair  hung  down  closely  plaited  into  what 
is  commonly  called  a  '  pig-tail/  while  the 
front  of  his  head  was  cleanly  shaved.  At 
the  end  of  the  pigtail  was  a  black  silk  tassel 
with  which  he  flicked  at  a  brilliant  butterfly 
that  fluttered  past. 

Min-tsai,  his  brother,  was  much  younger, 
and  boasted  no  such  irksome  though  re- 
spectable garment  as  a  long  gown.    His 
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sole  attire  was  a  loose-fitting  jacket  and 
trousers  of  coarse  white  cloth,  woven  at 
home  on  such  a  loom  as  is  to  be  found 
in  nearly  every  country  house.  He  had 
kicked  off  his  shoes,  exposing  a  pair  of  very 
brown  feet  and  legs  that  bore  witness  to 
a  life  lived  much  in  the  open.  His  pigtail, 
which  sadly  needed  combing,  was  bound 
with  a  red  cord,  and  the  breeze  blew  about 
the  straggling  hairs  that  escaped  from 
either  side  of  the  loose  plait.  He  had  been 
watching  the  gymnastic  performances  of 
a  big  green  grasshopper  he  had  captured 
and  tied  by  the  leg  with  a  piece  of  white 
cotton ;  but  now  he  turned  his  black  eyes 
to  his  brother,  and  surveyed  him  with  a 
look  of  admiration  mingled  with  envy. 

*  My,  Min-teh,'  he  exclaimed,  *  you  look 
quite  the  scholar.* 

Min-teh  tried  to  appear  unconscious  of 
the  compliment,  but  sadly  failed,  for  it  was 
the  one  ambition  of  his  life  to  become  a 
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literary  man  and  cover  the  name  of  his 
ancestors  with  glory,  as  so  many  from 
humble  homes  in  China  have  done.  To 
turn  the  conversation  into  less  personal 
channels,  Min-teh  began  to  tell  his  brother 
of  a  new  chapter  in  a  book  he  was  studying. 
Settling  himself  comfortably  at  the  elder's 
feet,  the  little  fellow  listened,  as  he  had  on 
many  a  similar  occasion,  to  the  story  of 
the  exciting  times  of  the  Three  Kingdoms, 
which  is  to  the  Chinese  what  the  story  of 
King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  is  to  the 
English  boy. 

'  Tell  me  again  about  the  three  friends,* 
interposed  Min-tsai,  who  was  never  tired 
of  this  story  and  grew  impatient  if  events 
centred  round  other  than  these.  '  I  dreamt 
about  them  last  night,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
it  were  but  yesterday  they  lived  instead  of 
eighteen  centuries  ago.' 

Nothing  loth,  Min-teh  entered  again  on  a 
recital  of  the  adventures  of  the  famous  three. 
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'  Liu-pei,  though  he  became  an  emperor, 
was  poor  and  unfortunate  when  young/ 
commenced  Min-t eh. 

*  Still  he  was  of  the  royal  house  for  all 
that,*  interposed  Min-tsai,  jealous  for  the 
honour  of  his  hero. 

'  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,'  replied  Min- 
teh,  '  I  was  coming  to  that.  He  was  so 
poor  that  he  had  to  make  and  sell  straw 
sandals  for  a  living.' 

*  Why,  just  like  old  Mrs.  Lee,  who  sits 
by  the  roadside  near  the  north  gate,'  ex- 
claimed Min-tsai.  '  But  I  prefer  bare  feet,' 
he  added,  looking  admiringly  at  his  own, 
hard  and  brown  with  seven  years'  energetic 
use. 

*  At  this  time,'  continued  Min-teh,  re- 
gardless of  the  interruption,  *  the  country 
was  split  up  into  three  kingdoms,  each 
warring  against  the  other ;  and  the  emperor 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  cruel  Tsao-tsao, 
and  feared  for  his  own  life.' 
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At  the  dreaded  name  of  Tsao-tsao,  Min- 
tsai  turned  his  head  uneasily,  for  does  not 
the  proverb  run,  *  Speak  of  Tsao-tsao  and 
you'll  see  him  appear '  ?  but  nothing  was 
to  be  heard  save  the  rustle  of  the  leaves 
and  Min-teh's  voice  as  he  continued,  *  Liu- 
pei  defeated  Tsao-tsao,  or  there  is  no  know- 
ing what  he  would  have  done.  He  had 
murdered  the  queen,  and  would  have  taken 
the  throne  but  for  Kwan-yu,  the  sworn 
friend  of  Liu-pei.* 

*  Yes,'  chimed  in  the  younger,  *  and  now 
Kwan-yu  is  the  god  of  war.  He  is  all 
gilt,  and  sits  in  the  great  temple  near  the 
cross  roads  and  looks  ever  so  fierce.  Once 
I  was  afraid  of  him,  but  since  I  learned 
who  he  was  I * 

*  Oh,  but  I  know  another  thing  about  him 
I  haven't  told  you,'  interposed  Min-teh. 
*  After  he  had  sworn  to  be  true  to  Liu-pei, 
Tsao-tsao  promised  him  all  sorts  of  wealth 

arid  honours,  if  he  would  desert  his  friend 
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and  j  oin  forces  with  him.  But  he  wouldn't ; 
so  that  is  why  he  is  styled  "  Loyal  and  true  ** 
on  the  tablet  over  his  head  in  the  temple. 
My,  wasn't  Liu-pei  mad  when  he  heard  he 
was  killed  and  he  himself  too  far  away  to 
save  him  !  * 

'  But  even  he  couldn't  have  done  much 
without  his  great  general/  exclaimed  the 
other.  '  Tell  me  about  him ;  there's 
just  time.' 

'  Oh,  you  mean  Chu  Ko-liang.  He  was 
only  a  farmer,  but  yet  so  clever  at  all  kinds 
of  strange  devices,  that  no  one  could 
match  him.  Why,  do  you  remember  that, 
when  his  army  was  defeated  and  only  a 
few  men  were  left,  he  entered  a  deserted 
city  and  left  the  gate  wide  open  ?  When 
the  enemy  came  up,  all  they  saw  was  Chu 
Ko-liang  sitting  on  the  city  wall,  playing 
his  fiddle  and  smiling.  They  were  so  afraid 
this  was  a  clever  trap  set  to  catch  them, 
that  not  one  of  them  had  the  courage  to 
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and  j  oin  forces  with  him.  But  he  wouldn't ; 
so  that  is  why  he  is  styled  "  Loyal  and  true  " 
on  the  tablet  over  his  head  in  the  temple. 
My,  wasn't  Liu-pei  mad  when  he  heard  he 
was  killed  and  he  himself  too  far  away  to 
save  him  !  * 

'  But  even  he  couldn't  have  done  much 
without  his  great  general/  exclaimed  the 
other.  '  Tell  me  about  him ;  there's 
just  time.' 

*  Oh,  you  mean  Chu  Ko4iang.  He  was 
only  a  farmer,  but  yet  so  clever  at  all  kinds 
of  strange  devices,  that  no  one  could 
match  him.  Why,  do  you  remember  that, 
when  his  army  was  defeated  and  only  a 
few  men  were  left,  he  entered  a  deserted 
city  and  left  the  gate  wide  open?  When 
the  enemy  came  up,  all  they  saw  was  Chu 
Ko-liang  sitting  on  the  city  wall,  playing 
his  fiddle  and  smiling.  They  were  so  afraid 
this  was  a  clever  trap  set  to  catch  them, 
that  not  one  of  them  had  the  courage  to 
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enter,  but  rapidly  passed  on,  and  so  the 
handful  of  men  escaped.* 

'  Tm  going  to  be  a  soldier,*  exclaimed 
Min-tsai  excitedly.  '  Chu  Ko-liang  was 
only  a  farmer,  and  I  am  a  farmer's  son.  I 
think  he  was  as  great  as  any  of  the  three 
friends.  I've  forgotten  what  you  told  me 
was  the  name  of  the  third.' 

'  He  was  named  Chahg-fei,*  exclaimed 
his  brother,  *  and  it  was  in  the  peach  garden 
they  made  the  oath  to  live  and  die  together 
like  brothers.  And  they  kept  it  too  ;  they 
never  turned  their  backs  on  each  other, 
come  what  would.* 

*  Min-teh,'  suddenly  exclaimed  his  bro- 
ther, springing  to  his  feet,  *  I  declare 
there  are  some  peach-trees.  Let's  stand 
underneath  them,  and  swear  an  oath  to 
live  and  die  together  like  the  three  friends. 
I'm  sure  I  love  you  as  much  as  Kwan-yu 
did  Liu-pei,  and  I'll  never  leave  you.* 

*  So  we  will,*  cried  Min-teh,  entering  into 
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the  spirit  of  the  proposal ;  and,  stepping 
under  a  tree,  the  two  lads  promised  ever 
to  be  true  to  each  other,  and  sealed  the 
compact  with  a  low  bow  repeated  three 
times. 

Then,  as  if  half  scared  with  what  they  had 
done,  and  noticing  for  the  first  time  how 
dark  it  was  growing,  they  scurried  out  of 
their  retreat,  and  with  peals  of  laughter 
raced  along  the  narrow  path,  and  swooped 
through  the  dark  gateway,  almost  upsetting 
old  Mother  Wang,  who  was  lighting  the 
lamp  on  her  stall  of  pea-nuts  and  candy, 
and  so  into  the  courtyard  of  their  own 
home. 
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The  two  boys  soon  clambered  up  the 
ladder  and  into  the  loft  under  the  tiles 
where  they  slept.    The  bed  was  of  planks 
on  trestles,  and  its  hardness  was  modified 
somewhat  by  a  coverlet  padded  with  cotton- 
wool.   They  slept  together,  and  usually  to 
them  sleep  needed  no  wooing.    But  to- 
night Min-teh  could  not  rest.    In  his  mind 
be  went  over  again  the  scenes  he  had  been 
describing  to  his  brother,  and  then  again 
thought  of  the  oath  he  had  made  never  to 
desert  him.     Like  most   of  the   Chinese, 
Min-teh    placed    the    golden    age    of   his 
country  far  in  the  distant  past,  and  he  was 
filled  with  a  great  enthusiasm  to  imitate 
the  doings  of  some  of  those  ancient  worthies 
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who  helped  to  make  China  great.  Of  them 
he  thought  as  he  lay  awake  this  sultry 
night.  The  breeze  had  dropped,  and  the 
loft  seemed  unbearably  hot.  He  heard  the 
stealthy  tread  of  a  cat  as  it  prowled  over 
the  tiles,  and  as  they  were  unfixed  save  by 
their  own  weight,  some  were  dislodged  and 
slid  off  into  the  yard,  with  a  crash.  Thus 
disturbed,  some  of  the  innumerable  dogs 
around  commenced  to  bark,  and  others 
followed  suit,  interrupting  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  which  hitherto  had  only  been 
broken  by  the  ceaseless  croaking  of  the  frogs 
and  the  occasional  beat  of  the  watchman's 
gong. 

Now  from  a  house  not  far  distant 
came  the  sound  of  a  bevy  of  Buddhist 
priests,  chanting  masses  for  the  dead, 
interspersed  with  the  splutter  of  strings  of 
crackers,  without  which  no  ceremony  in 
China  would  be  regarded  as  complete. 
Disturbed    by    these    noises,    little  Ta-lo 
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below  began  to  whimper,  and  Min-teh  heard 
his  mother  tell  Sha-lan  to  get  up  and  quiet 
him.  The  cumbrous  cradle  creaked  on  its 
uneven  rockers  a  few  times,  and  then  all 
was  quiet  again.  But  not  for  long.  Min- 
teh,  listening  intently  in  the  darkness, 
heard  the  sound  of  subdued  sobbing,  with 
here  and  there  a  smothered  groan. 

*  It  is  only  Sha-lan,'  he  said  to  himself, 
*  I  suppose  her  feet  are  hurting  more  than 
usual  to-night '  ;  and  he  tried  to  compose 
himself  for  sleep.  But  in  vain.  A  wave 
of  pity  came  over  him  for  his  little 
sister  sobbing  in  the  dark  below.  Half 
ashamed  of  the  feeling,  he  tried  to  argue 
against  it. 

'  Of  course  it  hurts  to  bind  the  feet,' 
he  thought.  *  But  then  all  girls  have  it 
done.  Who  would  marry  them  else  ?  Who 
would  look  at  a  coarse,  big-footed  woman, 
like  a  beggar  or  a  slave  ?  Besides  it's  the 
custom,'  and  the  latter  argument  was  to 
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Min-teh,  as  to  all  the  Chinese,  the  strongest 
of  all.  If  you  can  only  make  use  of  this 
magic  phrase,  "tis  the  custom,'  your  case 
is  practically  won.  Yet  even  as  he  argued, 
Min-teh  began  to  slip  on  his  gown,  and 
then,  clambering  down  the  ladder,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  room  where  Sha-lan  lay. 
It  was  very  tiny,  scarcely  bigger  than  a 
cupboard,  and  it  was  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  living-room  to  where  the  parents 
slept.  Here  in  the  stifling  heat,  with  only 
a  small  holein  the  wall  to  serve  as  a  window, 
Sha-lan  passed  the  nights,  with  Ta-lo's 
cradle  occupying  all  the  rest  of  the  space. 
The  floor  was  of  mud  trodden  hard,  and 
the  bare  walls  were  plentifully  decorated 
with  black  cobwebs,  while  suspended  from 
the  rafters  were  various  farming-imple- 
ments and  a  fishing-net.  Sha-lan  started 
as  the  door  creaked  in  its  wooden  socket, 
and  Min-teh  entered. 
*Sh— /  she  whispered,   *  don't  distiirb 
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Ta-lo ;  he  is  restless  to-night,  and  mother 
is  irritable.' 

/  Can't  you  sleep  ?  *  asked  her  brother, 
who  was  very  fond  of  his  sister,  though  he 
never  cared  to  show  it  openly.  *  What  is 
wrong  ;  is  it  your  feet  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  'tis  nothing,'  answered  Sha-lan, 
trying  to  put  a  brave  face  on  the  matter ; 
*  only  last  night  mother  bound  my  feet 
tighter  than  usual,  and  of  course  they  hurt 
a  lot.  Sometimes  I  think  I  shall  go  mad,* 
she  added,  unable  to  restrain  a  sob. 

*  Never  mind,  little  one,*  exclaimed  Min- 
teh,  stroking  her  black  hair,  *  your  feet  will 
soon  stop  growing,  and  then  the  pain  will 
cease,  and  think  how  you  will  be  ad- 
mired ! ' 

*  Oh,  yes,'  said  Sha-lan,  '  I  really  couldn't 
endure  big  feet,  so  I  try  to  be  patient.  Why, 
do  you  know  our  cousin  Mei-lee's  feet  are 
only  three  inches  long  ?  and  see  how  she  is 
admired.     Though,'  sighed  the  girl,  'her 
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parents  are  rich,  and  she  hasn't  to  carry 
about  a  baby  brother  all  day  long  and  help 
in  the  house  till  she  is  fit  to  drop.  But 
don't  stay  here,  brother ;  get  to  sleep,  I 
am  all  right.' 

Min-teh  returned  to  the  loft  and  soon 
fell  asleep,  puzzling  to  recall  the  story  told 
him  by  his  teacher  about  the  origin  of  foot- 
binding,  and  drowsily  repeating  the  proverb, 
'For  every  pair  of  small  feet  is  shed  a 
bucket  of  tears.' 

He  slept  later  than  usual,  and  when  he 
awoke  it  was  to  find  the  loft  full  of  bitter 
smoke,  for  Sha-lan  was  already  up  and 
kindling  the  fire  with  bundles  of  dried  reeds, 
the  smoke  from  which,  having  no  other 
outlet  than  doors  and  tiles,  wandered 
leisurely  through  the  house,  seeking  an 
exit.  The  crackling  of  the  reeds  and  the 
wisps  of  blue  smoke  reminded  Min-teh  it 
was  time  to  get  up  ;  so  he  awoke  his  brother, 
and  the  two  lads  were  soon  dressed,  and 
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slipped  down  the  ladder  into  the  room 
below.  They  were  received  with  smiles 
and  gurgles  of  delight  from  Ta-lo,  to  whom 
the  whole  world  was  one  great  joke.  The 
boys  bent  over  his  cradle,  letting  him  pull 
at  their  pigtails,  while  Min-tsai,  patting  the 
tiny  foot,  sang: 

This  little  cow  eats  grass. 
This  little  cow  eats  hay. 
This  little  cow  drinks  water. 
This  little  cow  runs  away. 
This  little  cow  does  nothing 
Except  lie  down  all  day — 
We'll  whip  her  I 

While  thus  occupied  the  mother  came 
out  of  her  room,  hobbling  along  on  her  tiny 
feet,  and  with  a  heavy  black  cloth  tied 
round  her  head.  She  looked  pale  and 
worn,  but  smiled  at  Ta-lo,  who  tried  to  pull 
himself  up  by  the  help  of  Min-tsai's  pigtail. 

*  How  strong  he  gets ! '  exclaimed  the 
delighted  brother,  heedless  of  the  indignity 
to  his  tail ;  '  we  shall  soon  have  him  walk- 
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ing.    But  you  are  unwell,  mother/  he  said, 
noticing  for  the  first  time  the  black  cloth, 

'Yes/  she  replied,  'I  declare  I  believe 
this  house  is  haunted.  I  have  not  been  well 
these  two  months.  Yet  I  have  burned 
much  cash  paper,  and  every  night  have 
lighted  ten  incense-sticks  and  placed  them 
before  the  door.' 

Min-teh  looked,  and  outside  the  open 
front  door  saw  the  remains  of  the  incense- 
sticks  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  around  them 
the  ashes,  showing  where  many  sheets  of 
cash  paper  had  been  burned  the  night  before. 

*  Gome,  you  must  not  linger,'  said  his 
mother  ;  '  have  a  drink  of  tea,  and  then 
be  off  to  school.* 

With  this  she  went  into  the  shed,  which 
did  duty  for  a  kitchen,  and  where  Sha-lan 
was  busy  feeding  the  fire,  and  soon  returned 
with  a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  This  kettle 
was  of  thin  unglazed  pottery,  black  with 
use,  and  from  it  she  poured  some  water 
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into  a  wooden  basin,  andMin-teh  proceeded 
to  wash  his  face,  minus  soap  and  minus 
towel,  and  with  water  only  a  few  degrees 
removed  from  boiling.  His  face,  as  he 
wiped  it  on  the  wrung-out  cloth,  shone, 
and  Min-tsai  followed  his  example,  though 
not  with  so  much  energy  or  willingness. 
A  few  tea-leaves  had  been  dropped  into  a 
cup  and  boiling  water  poured  on,  and  a 
close-fitting  saucer  put  on  the  top  to  keep 
in  the  heat,  and  this  stood  ready  for  Min- 
teh,  who  drank  it  in  big  gulps;  then, 
picking  up  his  school-books,  which  were 
carefully  tied  between  two  boards,  he  left 
the  house  ere  the  sun  was  far  up. 

To  keep  a  Chinese  home  in  order  does 
not  make  very  large  demands  upon  its 
occupants.  In  front  of  Min-teh's  the  earth 
was  beaten  flat,  and  you  entered  direct  into 
the  living-room,  with  its  floor  of  hard  mud, 
kept  clear  of  all  bits  of  edible  matter  by  a 
dozen  or  so  noisy  fowls,  who  swooped  down 
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on  any  stray  grain  of  rice  and  contended 
for  its  possession,  while  any  larger  morsel 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  dogs,  who  kept 
watchful  eyes  on  the  floor  and  on  each  other. 
Facing  the  door  was  a  square  table  against 
the  farther  wall,  and  above  it  a  shrine,  in 
which  sat  in  grim  and  unspeakably  dirty 
state,  a  small  idol,  once  gilt,  but  now  black 
with  age  and  neglect.    A  vase  with  paper 
flowers,  two  red  candles,  and  some  half- 
burnt    incense-sticks    stuck    in    a    brass 
burner,  stood  before  the  image ;    and  on 
either  side  were  red  scrolls  with  tarnished 
gilt  letters,  bearing  a  quotation  from  some 
classical  book  two  millenniums  old.    Two 
heavy  wooden  chairs  with  straight  backs, 
seats  of  honour  but  not  of  comfort,  stood 
right  and  left  of  the  table ;  and  some  others 
against  the  side  wall,  together  with  a  few 
stools,  completed  the  furniture  of  the  room. 
In  a  corner  stood   a  hand  loom,   which 
supplied  the  family  with  coarse  white  cloth 
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for  garments,  and  a  spinning-wheel,  roughly 
made     but   effective,    stood   by   its   side. 
Near  by  was  a  tall  cupboard,  which  held 
a  motley  collection  of   *  best  china,'  tea, 
tobacco,  salt,  and  other  necessaries.    The 
large   bedroom,    small   at   the   best,    and 
lighted  by  a  tiny  window,  boasted  of  a 
wooden    floor,  uneven    and    with    gaping 
cracks,  beneath  which  was  the  home  of  a 
colony  of  daring  rats,  without  which  no 
Chinese  house  would  be  complete.    To  be 
out  of  their  reach  a  wooden  frame  hung 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  living-room  by  a 
cord,  with  a  square  piece  of  tin  fastened 
on  it  to  prevent  the  rats  running  down  ;  and 
in  this  frame  were  placed  basins  of  sugar, 
cooking-oil,  and  the  scraps  left  from  the 
previous  meal. 

A  ponderous  wooden  bed,  once  painted 
red,  with  a  carved  canopy,  and  closed  in 
with  thick  mosquito-curtains,  left  but  little 
space  in  the  bedroom  for  aught  else  save 
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a  few  red  boxes,  which  once  contained  the 
trousseau  of  the  bride. 

In  the  kitchen  Sha-lan  was  still  busy 
with  the  fire,  when  she  was  told  off  to  mind 
Ta-lo;  and  in  order  that  this  occupation 
might  not  interfere  with  her  other  task 
of  keeping  the  fowls  from  eating  the  greens 
her  mother  was  chopping  up  for  the  morn- 
ing meal,  she  placed  him  in  a  kind  of  cage, 
by  means  of  which  the  Chinese  have  solved 
the  problem  of  how  to  keep  a  growing  child 
out  of  mischief.    This  cage  consisted  of  a 
strong  wooden  frame,   circular  in  shape, 
into  which  the  baby  was  placed,  seated  on 
a  kind  of  saddle,  leaving  his  arms  and  legs 
free  and  thus  effectively  keeping  him  out 
of  harm's  way.    Sha-lan  was  busy  for  long 
keeping  the  fowls,  which  were  unusually 
active  after  their  night's  rest,  from  out  of 
the    various   forbidden   places,    with    the 
assistance  of  a  long  bamboo. 

Min-teh  entered  the  school-house,   and. 
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bowing  low  to  the  teacher,  opened  his 
parcel  of  books  and  joined  the  others  in 
shouting  as  loud  as  he  could  the  passage  to 
be  learned.  But  his  inquiring  mind  kept 
referring  to  the  question  of  foot-binding ; 
and  when  he  had  an  opportunity  he  went 
to  the  teacher's  desk,  and  asked  him  about 
it.  Min-teh  was  his  favourite  scholar,  for 
he  alone,  out  of  the  twenty  or  more  lads  who 
formed  the  school,  gave  any  promise,  or 
regarded  their  work  as  other  than  a  burden. 
At  the  unusual  question  the  teacher's  face 
lit  up  with  pleasure,  and  he  replied :  c 
'These  ancient  customs  are  hard  to 
trace,  but  I  have  heard  that  a  thousand 
years  ago  there  lived  a  great  beauty  named 
Yao-niang,  a  concubine  of  the  emperor, 
who  danced  before  him  on  feet  that  were 
so  small  they  looked  like  lotus-buds.  So 
he  had  golden  lotus-flowers  made  for  her 
to  dance  among;  and  she,  to  please  him, 
bound  her  feet  still  smaller,  and  charmed 
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him  by  dancing  on  feet  that  looked  Hke  the 
pointed  buds  of  the  lotus.  That  is  why 
we  say  "little  golden  lilies,"  you  know.' 

'And  has  the  custom  prevailed  ever 
since  ?  *    asked  Min-teh. 

*  Yes/  answered  the  teacher,  'and  nearly 
all  over  the  empire,  save  among  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  west  and  the  Manchu  people 
who  are  now  the  rulers  of  the  land.* 

Thus  satisfied,  Min-teh  went  back  to  his 
seat,  and  shouted  his  lessons  diligently, 
till  the  time  came  for  the  morning  meal, 
for  which  he  returned  to  his  home. 


CHAPTER   III 

TA-LO'S  FIRST  BIRTHDAY 

The  blazing  heat  of  the  summer  passed 
slowly  away.  All  were  busy  with  the  in- 
gathering of  the  harvest.  Even  Min-teh  was 
pressed  into  this  service,  and  willingly  left 
his  books  for  awhile  to  join  the  army  of 
workers,  who  with  their  sickles  laid  low  the 
drooping  rice,  beguiling  their  weariness 
with  joke  and  song.  Min-tsai  also  con- 
tributed  his  share  by  running  backwards 
and  forwards  from  the  house,  staggering 
under  the  weight  of  a  huge  teapot,  un- 
impeded by  more  attire  than  a  waist- 
cloth  and  a  fan.  Ta-lo,  whose  attire  was 
even  scantier  still,  crawled  gleefully  round 
the  house,  which  was  in  the  undisputed 
possession  of  him  and  his  sister,  while  their 
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elders  worked  in  the  fields.  In  a  tree  near 
by  the  cicadas  made  a  merry  din,  for  all  the 
world  like  steam  escaping  from  a  railway 
engine.  Min-tsai  had  succeeded  in  catching 
one,  which,  from  a  miniature  cage  in  the 
house,  added  his  own  song  to  that  of  those 
in  freedom  without,  overpowering  by  his 
clamour  the  feebler  chiip  of  his  captor*s 
rival  pets,  a  pair  of  fighting  crickets.  The 
loft  had  long  since  become  unbearable  as 
a  sleeping-place,  so  the  two  boys  made 
their  bed  by  night  on  a  bamboo  couch  in 
the  open  outside  the  front  door,  where  they 
slept  soundly,  in  spite  of  the  swarms  of 
mosquitoes,  which  would  have  driven  a 
Westerner  to  desperation.  Their  father, 
Mr.  Lee,  did  not  depend  entirely  upon  his 
fields  for  a  living.  They  were  but  few,  and, 
save  in  harvest  time,  could  be  left  for  their 
cultivation  to  others,  while  their  owner 
managed  a  small  cloth-shop  on  the  main 
street. 
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Mr.  Lee  was  a  man  rather  under  middle 
age,  diligent,  economical,  and  with  a  fair 
education.  He  was  a  member  of  a  large 
clan  that  once  had  been  very  powerful  in 
the  neighbourhood;  and  his  grandfather 
had  possessed  a  considerable  number  of 
fertile  fields,  and  was  for  a  time  one  of  the 
*  elders  '  of  the  town.  But,  with  a  China- 
man's fatal  love  of  litigation,  he  had  entered 
upon  a  dispute  with  a  neighbour  about  the 
boundary  of  some  land,  and  the  law  pro- 
ceedings, dragging  on  year  after  year,  left 
each  party  nearer  ruin,  but  no  nearer  a 
settlement.  Dying,  the  grandfather  had 
left  the  unfinished  squabble  to  his  son,  who 
had  actively  pressed  the  suit  and  finally 
found  himself  victor,  with  three  feet  more 
of  ground  to  call  his  own,  but  minus  nearly 
all  his  other  possessions,  which  had  gone  to 
pay  for  the  victory.  Truly,  as  the  proverb 
says,  *  'Tis  cheaper  to  buy  new  fields  than 
to  quarrel  about  old.' 
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In  addition  to  poverty,  the  struggle  had 
left  behind  a  crop  of  bitter  enmity  and 
hatred  of  his  rival,  that  was  likely  to  be 
handed  down  for  generations  to  come, 
according  to  the  approved  Chinese  ex- 
perience, *  One  generation  of  lawsuits,  nine 
generations  of  enmity.*  But  for  this  here- 
ditary feud,  Mr.  Lee  lived  in  peace  and 
quietness,  with  no  peculiar  vices  beyond 
those  common  to  his  class. 

The  rice  harvest  had  been  gathered  in 
safely,  and  proved  a  good  one.  Fortunately 
forSha-lan,  her  father  possessed  no  cotton- 
fields,  or  she  would  have  had  to  take  her 
turn  picking  the  fluffy  white  balls,  always 
a  back-aching  job,  and  made  the  worse 
because  of  the  blazing  sun.  This  work, 
like  the  weeding  of  the  fields  in  the  spring, 
is  mostly  done  by  women  and  girls,  whose 
troubles  are  intensified  by  their  bound  feet. 
As  it  is  painful  to  stand  a  long  time,  they 
usually  carry  a  small  stool  with  them,  on 
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which  they  sit  while  they  hoe  up  the  weeds. 
During  the  winter,  Sha-lan,  young  as  she 
was,  helped  her  mother  to  spin  cotton  and 
then  to  weave  it  on  the  clumsy  loom  into 
cloth,  with  which  to  make  the  clothes  of 
the  family. 

One  day  in  the  late  autumn,  as  Min-teh 
was  returning  from  school  for  his  evening 
rice,  Min-tsai  came  running  out  to  meet 
him,  brimming  over  with  excitement. 

*  O  Min-teh,'  he  cried,  *  we're  in  for  such 
a  good  time  the  fifth  of  next  moon  ! ' 

*  Why,  what's  up  ?  *  exclaimed  Min-teh, 
catching  the  infection  of  his  brother's 
eagerness. 

'  It's  Ta-lo's  first  birthday,  don't  you 
know,'  explained  the  younger,  *  and  I  heard 
father  and  mother  talking  with  uncle  about 
it,  and  they  are  going  to  have  three  tables* 
emphasizing  the  last  two  words  almost 
with  awe. 

'A  feast  of  three  tables/  said  Min-teh; 
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'  that  will  be  a  feast  indeed !  Why,  Mr. 
Wang,  the  pawnbroker,  only  had  four  when 
his  baby  was  a  year  old.' 

With  an  air  of  vast  importance,  Min- 
tsai  told  his  brother  all  he  had  heard  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  great  feast  which  was 
to  be  the  event  of  the  year,  excepting,  of 
course,  new  year  itself,  with  its  month  of 
jollity.  To  Min-tsai  the  days  passed  with 
leaden  feet,  and  even  the  young  starling 
he  was  teaching  to  talk  lost  some  of  its 
interest,  and  he  quite  forgot  the  cicada, 
which  was  found  dead  in  its  cage  some  days 
after  the  feast.  Min-teh  had  two  days* 
holiday  from  school,  and  all  the  previous 
day  was  busy  with  the  preparations.  Extra 
tables  and  chairs,  basins  and  tea-cups  were 
borrowed  from  the  neighbours,  and  a  cook 
engaged  from  a  rice-shop  with  a  reputation ; 
and  Min-tsai  beheld  with  rapture  the  fish 
and  fowls,  pork  and  vegetables  bought  in 
for  the  occasion.    All  unconscious  of  the 
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commotion  being  made  on  his  behalf,  Ta-lo 
spent  much  of  his  time  getting  in  the  way 
of  the  busiest  of  the  workers,  and  once  nearly 
caused  a  catastrophe  by  tripping  up  the 
cook  while  carrying  a  pile  of  tea-cups. 
Min-tsai,  when  he  wasn't  hindering  in  the 
kitchen,  occupied  himself  by  driving  out 
the  stray  dogs,  whose  scent,  quickened  by 
their  habitual  half-starved  condition,  had 
led  them  into  this  land  of  plenty. 

On  the  morning  of  the  great  day  Ta-lo 
was  dressed  in  his  most  gorgeous  array. 
A  vermilion  silk  jacket,  beautifully  em- 
broidered with  vivid  flowers,  had  been  sent 
the  day  before  by  his  grandmother,  and 
his  uncle  had  added  to  it  a  no  less  brilliant 
over-jacket,  embroidered  with  gold  thread 
on  a  sky-blue  ground.  But  the  crowning 
feature  was  the  hat.  It  had  arrived  the 
day  before  in  a  round  cardboard  box  tied 
up  in  red  paper,  which  is  the  usual  way  with 
gifts.     Min-tsai  left  chasing  a  skinny  dog 
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to  help  untie  the  string,  while  the  intruding 
dog  slunk  back  again  into  the  kitchen.  A 
yell  of  delight  greeted  the  exit  of  the  hat, 
and  Ta4o  clapped  his  chubby  hands  with 
glee  and  rattled  the  silver  ornaments  round 
his  wrists.  The  hat  was  like  a  monarch's 
crown,  made  of  the  brightest  colours,  and 
ornamented  with  pieces  of  looking-glass 
and  big  red  pom-poms,  with  a  silver  image 
of  Buddha  fastened  in  the  front  and  two 
long  pheasant's  tail-feathers  to  complete 
it;  and  it  made  a  dazzling  addition  to 
the  gay  robes  already  described.  Then 
there  were  several  pairs  of  embroidered 
shoes. 

*  Why  has  this  pair  a  cat's  head  worked 
on  them  ?  *  asked  Min-tsai  the  curious. 

*  Why,  don't  you  know  ?  '  answered  his 
brother.  '  What  walks  more  surely  than 
a  cat  ?  and  how  could  Ta-lo  walk  safely 
through  life  without  cat  shoes  ?  This  pair/ 
he  added,  taking  up  some  others,  *  are  tiger 
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shoes  ;  you  see  they  have  "  King  "  on  them, 
and  the  tiger  is  the  king  of  animals.' 

•  And  Ta-lo  is  the  king  of  our  home,*  cried 
Min-tsai,  seizing  his  brother  just  as  he  was 
putting  the  new  hat  into  his  mouth — ^where 
everything  new  went ;  and,  tripping  over  a 
predatory  hen,  both  boys  rolled  on  the 
ground,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  the  little 
one's  finery.  After  being  disentangled, 
Min-tsai  was  led  off  to  be  washed,  a  some- 
what novel  and  unappreciated  experience, 
but  compensated  for  by  being  attired  in 
a  new  blue  cotton  gown,  and  his  *  tail ' 
adorned  with  a  new  red  tassel.  Even 
Sha-lan  shared  in  the  general  transforma- 
tion scene,  and  soon  appeared  smiling  in  a 
pink  coat,  green  trousers,  and  tiny  shoes 
embroidered  with  gilt  by  her  mother,  her 
glossy  *  pig-tail '  bound  with  scarlet  cord, 
and  her  cheeks  painted  and  powdered 
pink  and  her  lips  vermilion.  All  the  chil- 
dren had  many,  but  alas,  unheeded,  in- 
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structions  to  keep  clean  and  out  of  mischief, 
and  above  all  to  mind  their  manners. 

As  the  guests  arrived  they  were  received 
with  bows  by  Mr.  Lee,  and  at  once  offered 
tea  amid  profuse  apologies  for  troubling 
them  to  come  so  far,  and  assurances  that 
now  they  had  come  there  was  nothing  fit  for 
them  to  eat,  which  assurances  were  belied 
by  the  savoury  odours  issuing  from  the 
kitchen.  A  separate  table  was  reserved 
for  the  ladies,  who  never,  even  in  church,  sit 
with  the  men ;  and  round  it  they  gathered, 
keeping  up  a  ceaseless  stream  of  chatter,  in 
which  the  doings  of  their  respective  children 
figured  largely.  A  red  rioth  covered  each 
of  the  square  tables,  around  which  were 
placed  eight  chairs,  two  on  each  side.  In 
front  of  each  seat  was  a  pair  of  ivory  chop- 
sticks, a  tiny  saucer  holding  sauce,  and  a 
still  tinier  cup  for  the  wine.  When  all  the 
guests  had  arrived — many  of  them  very  late, 
for  etiquette  demands  that  they  shall  not 
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come  until  fetched,  and  then  very  reluc- 
tantly, expressing  all  the  way  their  un- 
worthiness — there  came  the  moment  for 
sitting  down.  Not  one  moment  but  many 
had  to  be  spent  on  this  operation.  Mr. 
Lee  bowed  low  to  his  uncle,  the  oldest  of 
the  guests,  and  invited  him  to  take  the  top 
seat.  A  look  of  pained  bewilderment 
spread  over  the  old  man's  face. 

*  I  ?  '  he  exclaimed,  '  what  are  you  think- 
ing of  !  How  dare  I  usurp  such  a  position  ! 
It  belongs  by  right  to  Mr.  Wang,'  bowing 
to  the  gentleman  named,  *  and  I  beg  you 
to  take  it.' 

In  his  turn  Mr.  Wang  looked  scandalized 
by  such  a  suggestion,  and  supported  by  the 
other  six,  rioisily  urged  the  honour  on  the 
first-named  guest.  Argument  and  protesta- 
tion alike  being  unavailing,  he  was  seized 
by  his  host  and  friends,  and,  fluently  pro- 
testing all  the  while,  forced  into  the  place 
of  honour,  which  he  finally  consented  to 
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occupy,  bowing  low  to  the  others  and 
begging  them  to  excuse  his  unmannerly 
boldness. 

'  No,  no,*  they  answered,  '  it  is  yours  by 
right,'  and  then  proceeded  to  go  through  the 
same  performance  with  number  two,  who 
had  seated  himself  in  the  lowest  seat,  from 
which  he  had  to  be  dragged,  vociferously 
protesting. 

This  performance  was  being  enacted  at 
each  table,  to  the  unbounded  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned,  each  of  whom  knew  per- 
fectly well  which  seat  he  ought  to  occupy, 
but  custom  demanded  it  should  be  offered 
to  another. 

Mr.  Lee  himself  did  not  sit  at  any  of  the 
tables,  but  acted  as  head  waiter,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pour  out  the  hot  wine  from  a 
metal  kettle  into  the  cups  of  the  guests, 
apologizing  all  the  time  for  its  poor  quality. 
Then  came  dessert,  consisting  of  a  dozen 
kinds  of  preserved  fruits  and  meats,  with 
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*  quarters  *  of  oranges,  salted  melon  seeds 
and  pea-nuts.  From  the  kitchen  came  a 
servant  and  the  host,  with  three  steaming 
basins  of  fish,  one  of  which  they  set  down 
in  the  centre  of  each  table ;  and  the  guests, 
picking  up  their  chopsticks,  politely  in- 
vited each  other  to  commence  operations. 
When  one  basin  was  nearly  empty,  another 
was  brought  and  placed  beside  it,  there 
being  some  eight  courses  of  various  kinds, 
the  quality  and  price  of  each  forming  a  new 
topic  of  discussion. 

Dogs  and  fowls  contended  angrily  for  the 
fragments  and  the  bones,  which  it  is  not 
considered  impolite  to  throw  on  the  floor, 
and  the  conversation  went  merrily  on  as 
the  wine  circulated  freely.  At  last  came 
the  crowning  dish,  basins  of  the  richest 
of  fat  pork,  which  proclaimed  the  feast 
near  its  close,  and  served  with  it  was  the 
rice,  white  and  hot,  a  basin  for  each  guest. 
While  it  was  being  served  the  host  went 
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round  the  tables  assuring  his  guests  that  he 
was  ashamed  of  so  poor  a  spread,  and 
requesting  them  not  to  laugh  at  him.  In 
their  turn,  they  professed  to  have  eaten  and 
drunk  to  repletion  and  had  never  fared  so 
well  in  all  their  lives. 

The  feast  being  over,  and  each  guest 
served  with  tea,  and  handed  a  basin  of  hot 
water  to  rinse  his  hands  and  face,  the 
tables  were  cleared,  and  Ta-lo  became  the 
centre  of  interest.  Congratulations  were 
showered  upon  him  and  upon  his  proud 
parents.  He  was  lifted  on  to  the  table, 
while  the  friends  spread  before  him,  in 
splendid  array,  a  collection  of  articles  from 
which  he  was  to  make  his  choice.  His 
brothers  looked  on  with  breathless  interest. 
Here  was  a  pair  of  scissors.  Would  he 
clutch  them,  and  so  become  a  tailor  ?  Next 
was  a  counting-frame.  His  eye  sparkled 
as  he  looked  at  it. 

'  I  declare  he's  after  that/  cried  Min- 
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tsai ;   *  he'll  be  a  shopkeeper  if  he  grabs  it.' 
But  the  uplifted  hand  passed  on  as  his 
baby  eye  roved  over  other  treasures  :  here 
a  pair  of  scales,  there  a  string  of  '  cash ' ; 
here  a  pen  and  a  cake  of  ink  (how  Min-teh 
longed  that  his  brother  should  seize  it, 
and  thus  declare  that  fate  had  decreed 
him  to  become  a  student),  and  behind  it 
glistened  the  button   from  the  top  of  a 
mandarin's  hat.     It  was  of  clear  glass,  and 
just  at  that  moment  a  gleam  of  sun  shone 
through  the  door  right  on  it,  and  its  splen- 
did glittering  was  too  much  for  Ta-lo,  who 
with  a  chuckle  of  delight  clutched  it,  and 
held  it  in  triumph. 

A  cry  of  delight  and  an  outburst  of  ap- 
plause and  congratulation  burst  from  the 
group  of  spectators. 

'  An  official !    An  official !    Congratula- 
tions, Mr.  Lee  !    He  will  become  rich  and 
cover  your  name  with  glory  ! '  they  cried, 
while  Mrs.  Lee  blushed  with  pleasure,  and 
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already  saw  herself  the  mother  of  a  great 
Mandarin,  living  in  a  luxurious  dwelling, 
riding  in  his  four-bearer  chair,  and 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  servants  in  all  the 
state  so  dear  to  the  Chinese. 

Only  Min-teh  was  disappointed.  '  I 
would  rather  he  became  a  real  scholar,'  he 
mused  that  evening,  as  after  the  excite- 
ment of  the  day  he  and  his  brother  roamed 
through  the  grove  outside  the  city  wall. 
'  These  mandarins  are  very  rich,  but  most 
of  them  are  very  cruel  and  become  rich 
through  the  sufferings  of  the  poor ;  and  it 
is  said  they  love  wealth  more  than  justice. 
I  would  rather  be  poor  and  spend  my  time 
with  my  books  and  my  friends,  like  Con- 
fucius, than  be  rich  and  hated  like  so  many 
of  them  are.* 

*  But,'  interposed  his  brother,  unable  to 
take  such  lofty  views,  '  think  of  it !  A 
four-bearer  chair,  and  a  man  with  a  red 
umbrella  in  front,  and  one  with  a  gong 
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behind  ;  that*s  what  I  call  life — and  a 
feast  like  to-day's  every  day/  he  added, 
and  gave  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  more  ex- 
pressive than  words. 

Then  the  boys  turned  homeward,  Min- 
teh  quoting  to  himself  the  words  of  an 
old-time  Chinese  philosopher :  *  Regard 
righteousness  as  true  riches.' 
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CHAPTER    IV 

A     NEW     VENTURE 

'  Men  who  are  not  educated  are  no  better 
than  the  beasts/  quoted  Mr.  Lee*s  brother 
one  day,  as  a  final  and  unanswerable  argu- 
ment closing  a  long  discussion.  The  subj  ect 
of  this  discussion  was  Min-tsai,  who,  all 
unconscious  of  the  momentous  question  of 
his  education,  was  enjoying  life  on  the 
back  of  a  big  black  water-buffalo  he  had 
been  told  off  to  mind.  The  lumbering, 
unwieldy  animal  was  making  tracks  for  a 
pond  a  few  fields  away,  where  he  loved  to 
wallow  in  the  muddy  water,  sinking  into  it 
until  only  his  horns  and  snout  were  visi- 
ble; but  his  youthful  keeper  asserted  his 
authority  by  the  aid  of  a  stick,  and  kept 

his  charge  to  the  path.    The  outcome  of 
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the  discussion,  backed  up  by  Min-teh's 
earnest  pleading,  was  that  a  fortune-teller 
was  called  in,  to  decide  on  a  lucky  day  for 
the  inauguration  of  this  new  venture. 
This  man  was  blind,  and  used  to  tap  his 
way  along  the  streets  with  a  stick,  all  the 
time  striking  on  a  tiny  brass  gong,  which 
was  the  symbol  of  his  profession.  He 
was  greatly  in  request  by  people  of  all 
classes,  who  would  never  think  of  com- 
mencing any  new  enterprise  without  first 
consulting  him ;  for  to  choose  an  unlucky 
day,  of  which  there  were  many,  was  to 
ensure  failure  ere  the  very  start. 

Thus  consulted,  and  of  course  hand- 
somely fee-ed,  the  fortune-teller  at  last^ 
decided  on  a  day  when  the  stars  were  favour- 
able, and  Mr.  Lee  took  Min-tsai  off  to  the 
school-house  to  be  enrolled  as  a  scholar. 
Mr.  Tien,  the  schoolmaster,  was  a  student  of 
the  old  type,  now  rapidly  passing  away. 
He  was  proud,   but  poor,  learned  in  all 
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things  dear  to  the  Chinese,  but  ignorant 
of  everything  outside  the  limited  circle  of 
Chinese  scholastic  lore.  While  professing 
contempt  for  the  superstitions  and  idola- 
tries of  the  uneducated,  he  was  yet  bound 
down  by  them,  and  would  not  for  his  life 
have  dared  to  do  other  than  the  rest ;  and 
his  whole  life  was  dominated  by  a  fear  of 
evil  spirits  and  unlucky  omens.  His  house 
was  tiny  and  in  bad  repair,  for  fees  were 
small  and  scholars  but  few. 

Min-tsai  looked  around  curiously  as  he 
entered.  His  father  was  bowing  low  before 
Mr.  Tien,  who  had  taken  off  his  large  horn- 
rimmed spectacles  and  was  bowing  in 
return,  which  made  Min-tsai  notice  how 
shabby  was  the  long  gown  which,  while  the 
outward  sign  of  scholarship  and  respect- 
ability, covered  a  multitude  of  short- 
comings, both  as  regards  inner  garments 
and  intellectual  attainments.  Placed  with- 
out any  attempt  at  order,  on  the  uneven 
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mud  floor,  were  about  twenty  small  tables 
and  stools,  at  which  sat  about  twenty  boys, 
who  had  momentarily  ceased  shouting  their 
lessons  to  gaze  curiously  at  the  newcomers. 
Such  remissness  could  not  be  tolerated  for 
a  moment ;  and  Mr.  Tien,  eager  to  show  to 
his  visitor  and  patron  the  rigour  of  his 
discipline,  shouted  in  stentorian  tones  to 
the  scholars  to  go  on  with  their  lessons, 
emphasizing  his  words  with  blows  on  the 
table  from  a  flat  bamboo,  a  most  indis- 
pensable aid  to  the  tutor  in  quickening  the 
flagging  energies  of  his  scholars.  Thus  ad- 
monished, every  boy  re-commenced  shout- 
ing, and  soon  the  school  was  echoing  with 
the  sounds  of  twenty  different  voices,  each 
exerted  to  the  utmost  in  shouting  twenty 
different  lessons,  in  twenty  different  keys. 
*  This,*  exclaimed  Mr.  Lee,  shouting  to 
make  himself  heard,  'is  my  stupid  son. 
You'll  not  be  able  to  make  anything  of  him, 
I  know ;  he  is  so  dense.    I  must  apologize 
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for  so  insulting  your  far-famed  scholarship 
as  to  trouble  you  with  so  dull  a  puppy.* 

'  You  are  far  too  flattering  to  me/  replied 
Mr.  Tien :  *  I  already  see  in  your  son*s  face 
the  intelligence  that  has  made  his  father 
so  well  known  and  respected  in  the  town. 
He  will  doubtless  eclipse  his  clever  brother 
ere  long,  and  bring  fresh  renown  to  your 
illustrious  family.* 

At  this  astounding  prophecy,  which  both 
Min-tsai  and  his  father  (and  also  the 
teacher)  never  dreamed  was  possible  of 
fulfilment,  Min-tsai,  reminded  by  a  nudge, 
bowed  low,  his  new  blue  gown  rustling 
with  the  movement ;  and  so  low  was  his 
bow  that  his  new  and  stiff  round  black 
cap,  with  its  red  button,  refused  to  stay  any 
longer  on  a  head  unaccustomed  to  it,  and 
rolled  to  the  ground,  causing  a  titter  from 
a  small  boy  in  the  front,  who,  catching  the 
eye  of  the  master,  shouted  the  louder  to 
hide  his  confusion. 
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Min-tsai  was  then  taken  before  a  tablet 
to  Confucius,  before  which  he  knelt,  knock- 
ing his  head  on  the  ground  three  times,  and 
then  took  his  seat  at  a  table  with  his  bro- 
ther, while  the  master  bowed  his  father  out. 
His  first  task  was  to  learn  off  by  heart  the 
'Three  Character  Classic,'  with  which  a 
Chinese  scholar  begins  his  education.  Each 
line  is  composed  of  three  characters,  or 
words,  the  sound  of  which  he  must  learn, 
but  the  meaning  is  unintelligible  to  him, 
and  will  be  so  for  several  years  to  come, 
if  indeed  he  remain  at  school  long  enough 
to  learn  it  at  all.  Listening  carefully  to 
the  teacher's  pronunciation,  Min-tsai  went 
to  his  seat  and  commenced  shouting  lustily : 

Ren  ts  tso,  Shin  ben  san, 

Shin  shang  jin.  She  shang  yuan, 

which  meant  nothing  more  to  him  than  it 
does  to  you,  and  probably  would  not  have 
kindled  any  enthusiasm  in  him,  even  if  he 
could  have  been  told  that  it  meant,  *  Men 
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at  the  first  are  by  nature  radically  good  ; 
by  nature  they  are  near  (to  goodness), 
but  by  practice  far  removed/ 

Still  less  would  the  latter  part  of  the  book 
have  kindled  enthusiasm  in  Min-tsai,  though 
it  might  have  done  in  his  brother.  It  was 
far  removed  from  Min-tsai's  ideals  to  be  like 
the  youthful  prodigies  there  mentioned, 
one  of  whom  tied  his  pigtail  to  the  rafters, 
so  that  when  he  nodded  over  his  book  he 
should  be  rudely  awakened  ;  another  used 
to  prick  himself  with  an  awl  to  keep  himself 
awake  (*  no  wonder  he  felt  sleepy,'  ex- 
claimed Min-tsai,  when  his  brother  urged 
him  to  diligence  by  quoting  this),  while 
another,  too  poor  to  afford  candles,  studied 
by  the  light  of  glow-worms,  caged  in  a 
bottle.  The  catching  of  the  latter  would 
have  been  the  only  point  of  sympathy 
between  Min-tsai  and  the  old-time  genius. 
Study  was  to  him  as  irksome  as  his  stifE 
new  gown  and  close-fitting  cap,  so  he  slipped 
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from  his  seat  with  alacrity  when  released 
for  the  morning  meal,  and  joined  his  brother 
outside  the  school. 

*  How  do  you  like  it  ?  '  asked  Min-teh. 
Min-tsai  deigned  no  other  answer  but  a 
wry  face,  and  started  off  with  a  bombard- 
ment of  questions,  which  occupied  the  long- 
suffering  Min-teh  all  the  way  home. 

'Who  was  that  boy  dressed  like  a 
Buddhist  priest  ?  '  was  his  first  question. 

'That  was  widow  Chang's  son,'  replied 
Min-teh.  *  He  is  dressed  like  that  to  save 
him  from  the  evil  spirits.  All  three  of 
his  brothers  are  dead,  and  his  father 
too,  and  Mrs.  Chang  found  the  only  way 
to  save  this  one  was  by  making  him  a 
priest.' 

'  But  he  isn't  a  priest  really,'  said  Min- 
tsai,  *  though  his  head  is  shaved  and  he 
wears  a  priest's  dress.' 

*  No,  of  course  not,'  explained  the  elder, 
'  neither  does  his  mother  intend  he  shall 
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become  one  ;  but,  you  see,  the  spirits  think 
he  is,  and  so  don't  attempt  to  kill  him.' 

With  this  answer  Min-tsai  was  apparently 
satisfied,  for  he  feared  to  discuss  the  subject, 
lest  the  spirits  should  overhear  and  bring 
trouble,  for  he  knew  the  proverb,  '  Three 
feet  above  your  head  are  the  spirits.* 

But  his  next  question  was  no  more 
fortunate.  '  I  saw  a  board  on  the  school 
wall  opposite  the  narrow  lane.  What  does 
it  say  ?  * 

'  Oh,  it  says :  ''  This  is  a  stone  from  Mount 
Tai ;  dare  you  spirits  oppose  it  ?  "  * 

'  But  it  wasn't  stone,  it  was  wood,'  ob- 
jected Min-tsai. 

'  You  know  it  to  be  wood,'  said  Min-teh, 
'  but  the  spirits  don't.  They  think  it  is 
stone  from  the  sacred  Tai  mountains,  and 
when  they  come  rushing  down  the  passage 
straight  for  the  school,  they  see  the  stone 
and  are  afraid,  and  so  go  away.' 

Min-tsai    dared    not    press    the    matter 
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become  one  ;  but,  you  see,  the  spirits  think 
he  is,  and  so  don't  attempt  to  kill  him.* 

With  this  answer  Min-tsai  was  apparently 
satisfied,  for  he  feared  to  discuss  the  subject, 
lest  the  spirits  should  overhear  and  bring 
trouble,  for  he  knew  the  proverb,  '  Three 
feet  above  your  head  are  the  spirits.* 

But  his  next  question  was  no  more 
fortunate.  '  I  saw  a  board  on  the  school 
wall  opposite  the  narrow  lane.  What  does 
it  say  ?  * 

'  Oh,  it  says  :  "  This  is  a  stone  from  Mount 
Tai ;  dare  you  spirits  oppose  it  ?  "  ' 

'  But  it  wasn't  stone,  it  was  wood,'  ob- 
jected Min-tsai. 

*  You  know  it  to  be  wood,'  said  Min-teh, 
*  but  the  spirits  don't.  They  think  it  is 
stone  from  the  sacred  Tai  mountains,  and 
when  they  come  rushing  down  the  passage 
straight  for  the  school,  they  see  the  stone 
and  are  afraid,  and  so  go  away.' 

Min-tsai    dared    not    press    the    matter 
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further,  but  privately  thought  the  spirits 
rather  green  to  be  duped  by  a  piece  of  wood 
called  a  stone.  But  he  avoided  more  talk 
about  spirits,  and  remembered  with  satis- 
faction that  his  mother  had  placed  a  piece 
of  looking-glass  over  the  door-way,  so  that 
if  any  spirit  ventured  near,  he  would  see  his 
own  ugly  face  in  the  glass,  and  thinking  it 
to  be  another  demon,  retreat  before  him. 

This  talk  about  spirits  and  demons  made 
Min-teh  rather  uneasy,  so  being  a  good 
writer  he  wrote  on  a  slip  of  red  paper : 
'  Chiang  Tai  Kung  lives  here  ;  all  spirits 
must  fearfully  retire,'  and  this  he  pasted 
outside  the  window.  It  never  occurred  to 
him  to  wonder  whether  or  no  the  spirits 
knew  that  Duke  Chiang  had  been  dead  for 
centuries,  and  that  even  if  he  were  alive  he 
couldn't  well  be  in  thousands  of  houses  at 
once. 

The  morning  meal  over,  the  two  boys 
wended  their  way  to  school  again,  where 
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they  remained  till  late  in  the  afternoon, 
returning  home  then  for  their  second  and 
last  meal  of  the  day. 

The  following  spring  did  not  pass  without 
bringing  some  more  excitement  to  the  town. 
As  usual  it  was  Min-tsai  who  brought  the 
news  home.  There  had  appeared  in  the 
streets  two  strange  men,  he  breathlessly 
explained.  They  wore  queer  clothes  and 
boots  made  of  leather,  and  a  kind  of  hat 
never  before  seen  in  the  town.  Opinion 
was  divided,  he  said,  as  to  whether  they 
came  from  foreign  parts,  or  belonged  to  the 
wild  tribes  of  the  west,  or  whether  they 
hailed  from  Ning-po  in  the  far  south.  *  At 
any  rate,*  he  concluded,  *  I*m  going  to  try 
to  see  them  ;  'tis  as  good  as  a  show  !  ' 

*  You  had  better  do  nothing  of  the  sort,* 
urged  his  mother.  *  These  without  doubt 
are  some  of  those  dreadful  foreign  devils 
I  have  heard  of.  They  are  perfect  fiends, 
enchanting  men  and  women  to  leave  their 
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country  and  become  foreigners,  to  learn 
strange  and  evil  customs,  and  moreover 
they  are  known  to  kidnap  children  and  to 
scoop  out  their  eyes  to  make  medicine. 
Mind  you  keep  away  from  them.' 

Min-tsai  promised  that  he  would ;  but 
the  recital  of  their  misdeeds  had  only 
whetted  his  appetite,  and  he  determined 
he  would  know  more  of  them.  When  his 
father  came  home,  he  began  to  ply  him  with 
questions,  but  only  got  a  confirmation  of  his 
mother's  remarks. 

'  All  your  mother  says  is  true,'  Mr.  Lee 
told  Min-tsai,  '  and  more.  These  men  are 
from  over  the  seas,  and  are  sent  by  a  foreign 
Government  who  wish  to  take  our  land. 
They  use  the  vilest  of  black  arts  to  bewitch 
the  people,  and  are  guilty  of  every  kind  of 
evil.  I  cannot  tell  what  our  officials  are 
thinking  of,  to  allow  such  fellows  to  enter 
the  town— they  were  actually  seen  on  the 
street    selling    tracts.    Fancy    using    our 
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ancient  and  sacred  language  to  propagate 
a  corrupting  doctrine  ;  audacious  in  the 
extreme  are  these  foreign  devils  ! " 

With  this  Min-tsai  had  to  curb  his  curi- 
osity,   and    soon    forgot    the    mysterious 
foreigners  in  the  joy  of  kite-flying,  which 
was  now  in  the  height  of  its  season.     Min- 
teh  and  he  had  been  busy  for  some  time 
making  a  great  centipede  kite.    It  was  more 
than  ten  feet  long,  and  when  in  the  air 
looked   like   a   giant   centipede   wriggling 
along.    At  last  it  was  finished;  and  im- 
mediately school  was  over  that  day,  the 
two  boys  hurried  off  to  a  small  hill  outside 
the  west  gate,  which  was  a  favourite  spot 
for  kite-flying.     The  sport  was  not  confined 
only  to  the  children.     Grave  seniors  might 
also  be  seen  engaged  in  the  same  practice, 
eloquently  discussing  the  merits  of  their 
various  possessions.     One  had  a  kite  like 
a  hawk,  which  soared  aloft  and  would  have 
deceived    many    a    countryman    himself. 
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Another  represented  seven  stars,  the  centre 
one  revolving  rapidly  with  the  wind  and 
making  a  humming  sound.  Box  kites 
were  also  great  favourites,  and  after  dark 
some  were  illuminated,  and  sent  up  with 
strings  of  crackers  tied  to  them,  which 
exploded  in  the  air  and  sent  out  merry 

showers  of  sparks.  '^'.''^■■''^'^^^^^ 

The  centipede  was  flying  bravely,  to  the 
admiration  of  the  owners  and  the  envy  of 
the  spectators.  So  engrossed  were  the 
boys  with  its  performances,  that  they  failed 
to  notice  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  who 
stood  admiringly  by. 

'  I  congratulate  you  !   That's  a  splendid 

kite.*  ■:--'::;'■::;.-  :''|^-  ;■'■;';:- v'"^~-^ 

Both  lads  turned  at  the  words,  and  Min- 
tsai  stood  rooted  with  terror  as  he  beheld 
the  object  of  his  father's  warnings.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  drop  the  string  and 
fly,  but  even  his  fear  couldn't  prevail  upon 
him  to  relinquish  the  kite,  so  he  stood  close 
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to  his  brother,  who  looked  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  stranger. 

Seeing  the  alarm  depicted  on  Min-tsai*s 
face,  the  foreigner  smiled,  and  somehow  the 
boys  felt  their  alarm  die  away  as  they 
heard  him  say :  *  Don't  be  afraid,  lads  ;  I 
won't  hurt  you.  Here,  let  me  unravel 
this  string,  it  is  getting  into  a  tangle  owing 
to  my  interference.' 

The  polite  words,  the  smile,  and  the 
ready  help  in  their  difficulty,  quite  disarmed 
the  boys.  *  Why,  he  speaks  our  language,' 
cried  several,  who  came  running  up  to  see 
the  new  arrival.  Turning  to  an  old  man, 
the  visitor  remarked : 

*  I  have  strolled  out  of  your  honourable 
city  to  watch  your  skilful  handling  of  the 
kites.     Your  name,  worthy  sir  ?  ' 

*  Excuse  me,  my  unworthy  name  is 
Wang,*  replied  the  old  man,  repaying 
politeness  with  politeness  in  spite  of  himself. 

*  Your  exalted  age  ?  '  queried  the  other. 
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*  I  have  lived  uselessly  sixty  years/  he 
replied,  *  what  may  be  yours  ?  * 

*  I  am  but  young  and  ignorant/  replied 
the  foreigner,  *  I  seek  instruction  from  you. 
I  am  but  thirty-three/ 

Astonishment  was  expressed  at  his  youth- 
fulness  by  the  majority. 

*  How,  being  not  yet  forty,  is  it  that  you 
wear  a  moustache  ?  '  one  queried. 

The  stranger  smiled.  He  had  heard 
that  question  hundreds  of  times  before, 
and  had  waited  for  it  to  be  asked  again. 

*  In  our  unworthy  country  we  have  no 
custom  on  the  subject.  I  understand  that 
in  your  land  it  is  not  usual  to  grow  one 
under  the  age  of  forty.* 

'  Quite  right,  quite  right  I  *  they 
exclaimed  with  delight,  *  he  knows  our 
customs.' 

*  Yes,'  answered  the  foreigner,  '  customs 
differ  in  every  land.  But  the  heart  of  man 
is  much  the  same  everywhere,  and  those 
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who  know  it  best  all  agree  that  its  greatest 
need  is  for  salvation,  to  free  it  from  sin, 
and  to  make  it  pure  and  good,  that  we  may 
fulfil  without  faltering  the  will  of  Heaven. 
But  I  will  not  further  intrude  upon  you. 
It  is  now  no  longer  early,  so  I  will  retrace 
my  steps.  My  temporary  residence  is  at 
the  "Eternal  Peace"  rice-shop,  by  the 
north  gate.  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  any 
of  you  gentlemen  there,  should  you  honour 
me  with  a  call.' 

*  We  will,  we  will,*  they  replied ;  '  go 
slowly.     Good-night  1  ' 

Bowing  respectfully,  the  stranger  com- 
menced to  return  by  the  way  he  had  come. 
That  was  the  signal  for  several  rough  boys, 
who  had  hung  about  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd,  to  break  out  into  a  torrent  of 
abuse. 

'  Foreign  devil ! '  they  yelled.  *  Foreign 
spy  !  Kidnapper  !  away  with  the  foreign 
devil ! '   and  several  of  the  boldest  picked 
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Up  stones.  The  foreigner  turned  and 
quietly  retraced  his  steps,  which  caused  a 
stampede  among  the  valiants. 

/Venerable  father/  he  said,  addressing 
again  the  old  man,  '  I  rely  upon  you  to 
reprimand  these  lads.  They  have  no 
manners.' 

'  Excuse  them,  excuse  them,'  he  replied, 
*  they  are  but  young.     Go  in  peace,  sir.* 

*  Thank  you,*  he  answered.  *  Alas,  these 
boys  have  mothers  to  rear  them,  but  no 
mothers  to  instruct  them,'  at  which  pointed 
rebuke,  which  was  a  well-known  Chinese 
saying  and  never  failed  to  tell,  the  lads 
shrunk  away  ashamed.  Taking  a  small 
book  from  his  pocket,  the  stranger  handed 
it  with  both  hands  to  the  old  man,  saying : 

*  Please  accept  this  little  volume,  sir ;  it 
will  point  you  to  the  way  of  true  peace.* 

*  Ten  thousand  thanks,  sir.  Your  un- 
worthy servant  will  devour  every  word  of 
it!' 
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Nevertheless  after  the  retreating  foreigner 
had  entered  the  gate  he  handed  the  book 
to  Min-tsai  with  a  sneer. 

*  Here,  you  can  take  the  foreign  devil's 
trash  ;  it  will  save  me  flinging  it  on  a  dung- 
hill!' 

*  Yes,  take  it,'  replied  Min-teh,  to  whom 
his  brother  appealed,  and  to  whom  the 
neatly  bound  volume,  so  different  from  the 
badly  printed  school  books,  was  a  great 
attraction,  '  but  don't  show  it  to  any  one/ 

Thus  Min-tsai  became  the  possessor  of  a 
New  Testament,  and  more  than  that, 
found  himself  viewing  more  favourably  the 
dreaded  foreigner.  In  the  light  of  his 
smile  and  gentle  words  he  found  it  difficult 
to  believe  the  tales  he  had  heard  of  him, 
or  to  refrain  from  resenting  the  rough 
persecution  of  the  lads  and  the  polite 
hypocrisy  of  the  old  scholar. 
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CHAPTER   V 

SHA-LAN*S   NEW  HOME 

About  this  time  a  change  began  to  come 
over  Mr.  Lee.  It  came  gradually,  so  that 
the  boys  scarcely  noticed  it  until  it  was  too 
evident  to  be  longer  hidden.  Mr.  Lee  came 
home  later  and  later  at  night,  and  spent 
less  and  less  time  in  the  fields,  which  he 
left  almost  entirely  to  the  care  of  others. 
His  appetite  was  poor  and  his  complexion 
sallow,  and  his  eyes  had  a  sunken  appear- 
ance. Then  too  he  was  very  irritable, 
especially  in  the  mornings,  and  used  to  fly 
into  a  rage  on  the  smallest  provocation, 
and  cruelly  beat  Sha-lan,  and  sometimes 
his  wife  too.  Money  also  began  to  be  very 
scarce,  and  the  food  fell  off,  both  in  quantity 

and  quality.     It  was  this  that  made  the 
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boys  aware  of  some  change,  and  when  one 
day  Min-tsai  asked  his  mother  why  they 
couldn't  have  meat  more  often^  she  hastily 
replied  that  trade  was  bad  and  the  fields 
unproductive,  and  went  on  with  her  work 
with  a  heavy  sigh.  The  neighbours,  how- 
ever, would  have  answered  differently,  for 
it  was  getting  well  known  that  Mr.  Lee  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  'foreign  smoke.' 

The  Chinese  say  that  if  you  wish  to  harm 
your  enemy,  don't  trouble  to  kill  him,  just 
entice  him  to  smoke  opium.  When  once 
the  habit  gets  hold  of  a  man,  its  grip  is 
gradually  tightened  until  he  becomes  its 
slave,  losing  in  the  process  all  self-respect, 
moral  feeling,  and  family  affection,  his 
conscience  being  smoked  black,  as  they  say ; 
and  the  wretched  victim  lives  for  his  pipe, 
heedless  of  the  misery  he  is  causing  others. 
Poverty  and  vice  follow  in  the  train  of 
opium,  and  Mr.  Lee'is  case  was  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule. 
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One  night,  when  Ta-lo  was  about  two 
years  old,  an  angry  dispute  took  place 
between  Mr.  Lee  and  his  wife.  The  boys 
were  asleep,  and  the  angry  voices,  too  often 
now,  alas !  heard  in  the  home,  did  not  dis- 
turb them,  but  poor  Sha-lan  heard  it  all. 
The  mother  bitterly  complained  that  the 
winter  was  approaching,  and  there  was  no 
money  to  buy  clothes.  The  husband  re- 
proached her  with  extravagance  and  lazi- 
ness, which  charge  she  indignantly  denied 
— as  well  she  might,  poor  woman,  for  she 
worked  like  a  slave  to  keep  the  home 
together,  and  provide  food  for  the 
children. 

*  Look  at  that  lazy  girl  of  ours  ! '  angrily 
exclaimed  Mr.  Lee.  *  She  is  seven  and  yet 
not  betrothed.  What  good  is  she  here, 
eating  her  head  off  ?  Let  her  go  and  be  a 
daughter-in-law  to  some  one,  and  bring  us 
some  money.* 

Mrs.  Lee  well  knew  it  must  eventually 
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come  to  this,  but  she  had  fought  long 
against  it. 

'  Let  her  be  betrothed  by  all  means, 
but  not  leave  our  home,*  she  replied ;  '  you 
know  I  have  long  urged  it,  but  you 
wouldn't  see  about  the  matter.  But  I 
cannot  spare  her.  She  is  strong  and  use- 
ful, and  if  you  insist  upon  her  going  into 
another  home,  how  can  I  possibly  keep 
this  one  going  ?  *  and  the  poor  woman 
burst  into  tears. 

But  a  long  course  of  opium  had  already 
dulled  the  husband's  natural  affection  for 
his  wife,  and  he  violently  refused  to  listen 
to  any  of  her  pleadings.  Money  they 
wanted,  and  must  have,  and  Mrs.  Lee  had 
to  submit  to  the  inevitable. 

Some  days  later  two  friends  of  Mr.  Lee 
called  at  the  house,  and  asked  Mrs.  Lee 
many  questions  about  Sha-lan,  and  made 
careful  note  of  the  year,  month,  day,  and 
hour  of  her  birth.    They  returned  again 
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in  a  week  or  so,  with  two  other  men, 
strangers  to  Mrs.  Lee,  who  found  they  came 
from  a  large  village  twenty  miles  away. 
Mr.  Lee  himself  soon  arrived  and  some  of 
his  relatives,  and  after  the  usual  tea-drink- 
ing and  formalities,  negotiations  were 
opened  for  the  betrothal  of  Sha-lan.  The 
four  men  were  *  go-betweens.*  Each  family 
had  chosen  two,  who  had  power  to  arrange 
every  detail.  The  first  and  all-important 
thing  was  to  compare,  with  the  help  of  a 
fortune-teller,  the  *  eight  characters '  of 
the  boy  and  girl  to  be  betrothed.  There 
are  two  characters  each  for  the  hour,  day, 
month,  and  year  when  the  child  was  born, 
and  the  fortune-teller  has  to  compare  these, 
and  to  see  that  they  harmonize  and  that 
the  stars  are  all  favourable,  so  that  a  for- 
tunate marriage  may  result.  It  would 
never  do,  for  instance,  for  a  boy  born  in 
the  rat  year,  to  marry  a  girl  born  in  the  dog 
year,  for  they  would  have  a  '  dog  and  rat  * 
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time  of  it ;  and  so  on  through  the  endless 
mazes  of  superstition,  only  to  be  threaded 
by  a  qualified  Chinese  geomancer. 

A  comparison  of  the  eight  characters 
found  them  to  be  in  harmony,  and  the  next 
thing  was  to  arrange  the  amount  of  dowry 
to  be  paid  by  the  boy's  parents.  The  go- 
betweens  chosen  by  Mr.  Lee  commenced 
the  attack  by  calling  attention  to  the 
advantages  possessed  by  Sha-lan.  They 
expatiated  on  her  family  history,  Mr. 
Lee's  respectable  position,  and  her  own 
personal  charms.  It  was  a  new  thing  to 
Sha-lan,  who  listened  through  a  crack  in 
the  wall,  to  learn  she  had  any  ;  no  one 
seemed  to  have  discovered  them  before. 
Then  they  praised  her  skill  in  needlework 
and  cooking,  and  in  the  general  work  of  the 
house. 

*  But,'  they  continued,  *  our  friend,  Mr. 
Lee,  is  an  eminently  reasonable  man,  and 
has  taken  into  consideration  the  worthiness 
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of  the  Wang  family,  and  will  be  content 
with  a  dowry  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
and  a  complete  outfit  for  the  bride-elect ; 
with  a  few  other  little  details  we  needn't 
discuss  now.  From  any  other  family  three 
hundred  dollars  would  be  the  lowest  amount 
acceptable/ 

It  was  amusing,  or  would  have  been  had 
it  not  been  quite  expected,  to  watch  the 
look  of  surprised  disgust  on  the  faces  of  the 
opposing  go-betweens. 

'  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  !  *  they 
exclaimed  in  chorus,  accompanied  by 
vigorous  gestures,  '  we  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing  !  Why,  that  is  more  than  would 
be  paid  for  the  greatest  beauty  in  the  town. 
And  who,  after  all,  is  Sha-lan  ?  Why,  she 
can  hardly  thread  a  needle,  and  is  so  clumsy 
that  she  breaks  everything  she  touches. 
The  Wang  family,  who  have  a  great  respect 
for  Mr.  Lee,  are  prepared  to  pay  twenty 
dollars,  and  consider  that  handsome.' 
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It  was  now  the  turn  of  Mr.  Lee*s  go-be- 
tweens to  look  scandalized,  Mrs.  Lee  back- 
ing them  up  by  a  torrent  of  shrill  eloquence 
in  defence  of  the  accomplishments  of  Sha- 
lan,  and  in  vindication  of  her  good  training. 

*  Not  a  cent  less  than  a  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars/  she  concluded ;  *  to  take  less 
would  be  unbecoming.' 

*  That  being  so/  was  the  reply  from  the 
other  side,  *  our  presence  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary. We  will  take  another  sip  of  tea  and 
then  begone.* 

Nevertheless,  they  did  not  go,  and  no 
one  expected  they  would  ;  so  after  turning 
the  conversation  into  one  of  mild  abuse  of 
the  weather,  the  bad  harvests,  and  the 
hardness  of  times  generally,  the  battle  was 
renewed  with  vigour  and  carried  on  for 
several  hours  with  alternate  advance  and 
retreat,  vociferation  and  persuasion,  charge 
and  counter-charge,  swift  manoeuvre  and 
subtle  ambush,  until  the  wordy  war  was 
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brought  to  a  conclusion,  amid  a  perfect 
roar  of  eloquence  from  either  side,  which 
fixed  the  figure  at  sixty  dollars.  Then 
each  party,  perfectly  satisfied  with  its  own 
victory,  fell  to  more  tea-drinking,  and 
having  settled  the  date  for  the  feast,  the 
go-betweens  departed,  and  the  fate  of 
Sha-lan  was  fixed.  Neither  of  the  go- 
betweens  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  say 
that  the  mother  of  the  boy  now  betrothed 
was  a  perfect  virago,  that  she  made  life  a 
misery  for  all  around  her,  and  that  the 
little  daughter-in-law  of  her  other  son  had 
been  found  dead  in  the  well,  only  a  short 
time  before,  having  flung  herself  into  it  to 
escape  the  persecutions  heaped  upon  her. 
The  feelings  of  the  betrothed  children, 
their  future  happiness  or  misery,  were  all 
left  out  of  the  reckoning.  The  dowry — 
price  would  be  a  better  word — ^was  the  all- 
important  thing  ;  and  that  settled,  all  was 
settled.   Only  little  Sha-lan  wondered  '  Will 
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my  mother-in-law  be  kind  to  me  ?  *  and 
viewed  her  entrance  into  her  new  home  with 
sorrowful  apprehension.  No  one  knew  she 
had  overheard  part  of  the  discussion,  and 
the  boys  were  not  told ;  nor,  of  course, 
was  Sha-Ian,  who,  with  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  separation  before  her,  lavished  her 
love  and  care  on  the  toddUng  Ta-lo,  dreading 
the  time  when  she  would  have  to  leave 
him. 

That  day  came  soon  enough.  There  was 
the  inevitable  feast,  with  its  joys  to  the 
under-fed  boys,  and  the  anxious  mother 
managed  to  get  some  of  the  money  for 
the  much-needed  clothes,  and  the  rest  was 
seized  by  Mr.  Lee — to  put  into  the  business, 
he  explained,  an  explanation  which  did  not 
deceive  his  wife,  who  knew  that  the  only 
business  that  would  reap  benefit  from  it 
was  the  opium  den  down  the  back  street, 
where,  in  semi-darkness  and  dirt,  were  to 
be  seen  reclining  on  couches,  the  forms  of 
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the  opium  slaves,  bending  over  their  lamps, 
till  the  fumes  sent  them  off  into  a  calm  and 
delicious  sleep. 

The  feast  over,  Sha-lan  was  told  she  was 
to  pay  a  visit  to  a  relative  in  the  country; 
who  had  sent  a  chair  for  her,  and  bidden  to 
be  quick.  With  breaking  heart  the  child 
helped  her  mother  to  make  up  a  bundle  of 
clothes,  and  heeding  her  father's  angry  cries 
to  make  haste,  hobbled  to  the  door,  where 
two  strong  countrymen  waited  for  her,  with 
a  close-covered  chair  swung  between  two 
poles. 

Ta-lo,  perfectly  enraptured  with  his 
share  of  the  feast  and  the  general  excite- 
ment, toddled  about  the  door  and  played 
with  the  chair.  Sha-lan's  heart  was  burst- 
ing with  grief  at  leaving  her  home  and  her 
loved  little  brother,  yet  she  dared  not  stay 
to  take  him  in  her  arms,  though  he  shouted 
with  glee  at  her  approach.    Her  mother 

hung  back  weeping  silently,  but  her  father 
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smoked  his  pipe  carelessly,  only  bidding 
the  bearers  hurry  lest  darkness  should 
overtake  them. 

Thus  little  Sha-lan  left  her  home  for  ever ; 
and  as  the  chair  was  borne  rapidly  through 
the  dark  gateway  and  out  into  the  open, 
passing  where  her  brothers  played  in  their 
favourite  resort,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  and  rocked  herself  to  and  fro  in  her 
grief.  The  kindly  bearers  made  no  effort 
to  stop  her,  and  ere  long  she  fell  asleep, 
soothed  by  the  even  rocking  of  the  chair  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  sturdy  carriers  and  at 
dusk  found  herself  outside  a  large  house, 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  country  town. 

A  woman's  strident  voice  bade  her  a 
rough  welcome,  and  turned  her  to  the 
fading  light  to  see  what  she  looked  like. 
She  was  apparently  satisfied,  and  exclaimed : 
*  Not  so  bad.  But  'tis  the  long  road  tries 
the  horse's  paces,  and  we  shall  see  how 
she  shapes  to-morrow/ 
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smoked  his  pipe  carelessly,  only  bidding 
the  bearers  hurry  lest  darkness  should 
overtake  them. 

Thus  little  Sha-lan  left  her  home  for  ever  ; 
and  as  the  chair  was  borne  rapidly  through 
the  dark  gateway  and  out  into  the  open, 
passing  where  her  brothers  played  in  their 
favourite  resort,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  and  rocked  herself  to  and  fro  in  her 
grief.  The  kindly  bearers  made  no  effort 
to  stop  her,  and  ere  long  she  fell  asleep, 
soothed  by  the  even  rocking  of  the  chair  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  sturdy  carriers  and  at 
dusk  found  herself  outside  a  large  house, 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  country  town. 

A  woman's  strident  voice  bade  her  a 
rough  welcome,  and  turned  her  to  the 
fading  light  to  see  what  she  looked  like. 
She  was  apparently  satisfied,  and  exclaimed : 
*  Not  so  bad.  But  'tis  the  long  road  tries 
the  horse's  paces,  and  we  shall  see  how 
she  shapes  to-morrow.' 
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With  a  significant  laugh  she  brought  the 
tired  girl  in  and  gave  her  a  meal ;  and  Sha- 
lan,  too  exhausted  to  take  any  interest  in 
her  new  surroundings,  soon  fell  asleep,  to 
dream  that  once  again  little  Ta-lo  was 
nestling  in  her  arms. 

The  first  streaks  of  the  grey  dawn  were 
stealing  in  through  the  skylight  in  the  loft 
where  the  child  slept,  when  she  awoke  to 
hear  her  mother-in-law's  voice  at  the  foot 
of  the  ladder,  bidding  her  make  haste  and 
come  down.  Sha-lan  was  wishful  to  please, 
and  clambered  down  the  ladder  as  fast  as 
her  bound  feet  would  allow  her,  but  not 
fast  enough  to  please  Mrs.  Wang,  who 
received  her  with  angry  words,  as  if  desirous 
of  making  up  for  the  absence  of  them  the 
night  before.  Poor  Sha-lan  soon  found  out 
to  her  cost  the  character  of  her  new  mis- 
tress. She  possessed  a  varied  vocabulary 
of  the  most  stinging  abuse,  supplemented  by 
a  calculated  cruelty  which  had  driven  the 
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previous  little  slave  to  seek  release  in  death. 
But  she  dared  not  go  to  quite  the  same 
lengths  with  Sha-lan,  for  if  anything  hap- 
pened to  her,  it  would  have  meant  the  loss 
of  the  sixty  dollars,  and  possible  complica- 
tions with  the  Lee  family,  who  would 
probably  have  instituted  a  lawsuit. 

All  the  same  Sha-lan's  sufferings  were 
acute.  From  earliest  dawn  till  dark  she 
had  to  work  ceaselessly,  always  goaded 
on  by  the  bitter  tongue  and  ready  hand  of 
her  taskmistress.  The  men  folk  were  away 
most  of  the  day  working  on  the  farm,  and, 
even  if  at  home,  would  not  have  bothered 
to  interfere  with  the  women's  department 
of  the  home.  There  was  no  public  opinion 
to  fear,  for  what  rights  had  a  small  daugh- 
ter-in-law ?  There  were  thousands  more 
in  a  similar  plight,  slaves  to  all  intents 
and  purposes. 

As  winter  was  approaching,  Sha-lan,  in 
addition  to  the  work  of  the  house,  was  set 
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to  prepare  the  cotton-wool  for  the  lining  of 
garments  and  bedding.  Then  she  had  to 
spin  cotton,  and  help  weave  it  in  the  rough 
loom,  make  shoes  and  mend  clothes,  while 
all  the  time  her  food  was  of  the  poorest. 
She  was  given  but  two  scanty  meals  a  day 
of  thin  rice  gruel,  with  a  few  vegetables, 
and  used  to  eat  it  as  quickly  as  she  could 
in  a  corner  of  the  kitchen,  while  she  watched 
the  fire  and  fanned  it  till  her  arms  ached. 
Then  too  she  was  made  to  wash  nearly  all 
the  clothes.  For  that  purpose  she  went  to 
a  pond  near  by,  and  kneeling  down  on  a 
stone  at  the  ed^e,  rinsed  the  garments  and 
beat  them  on  a  flat  stone  with  a  heavy 
stick.  This  done,  they  were  run  on  bamboo 
poles,  supported  on  a  three-legged  upright, 
and  she  had  to  be  careful  to  see  that  the 
men's  and  women's  clothes  were  hung  on 
different  poles,  as  Chinese  etiquette  would 
be  violated  if  they  were  not  kept  apart. 
The  only  compensation  in  this  branch  of 
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her  work  was  that  sometimes  she  met  at 
the  pond  a  girl  a  few  years  older  than  her- 
self, who  was  daughter-in-law  at  a  cottage 
not  far  off.  She  dared  not  talk  to  her,  or 
cease  for  a  moment  her  industrious  beating 
of  the  clothes,  lest  her  mother-in-law's 
eye  should  catch  her  and  her  hand  and 
tongue  combine  in  the  reprimand  that 
would  surely  follow.  But  the  other  girl 
seemed  in  no  such  hurry,  and  after  meeting 
a  few  times  inquired  her  name,  and  told 
Sha-lan  that  she  came  from  the  cottage 
across  the  pond,  near  the  ruined  temple. 

*  You  must  have  a  hard  time  of  it,'  she 
said  one  day ;  *  your  mother-in-law  is  known 
all  the  country-side  round.  You  too  look 
thin  and  unhappy,  like  Peach  Blossom, 
who  drowned  herself  in  the  well.* 

Sha-lan  timidly  acquiesced.  'What 
about  yourself  ?  *  she  asked,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  her  washing. 

*  I  was  once  as  badly  oif  myself/  she 
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answered,  '  but  a  wonderful  thing  has 
happened.  My  master  has  eaten  the 
foreign  doctrine,  and  though  people  are 
displeased  with  him  for  doing  so,  I  have  no 
reason  to  be  anything  but  glad,  for  it  has 
meant  a  new  life  to  me.  Why,  now  they 
treat  me  as  a  daughter,  and  I  haven*t  been 
beaten  once  for  a  whole  year.* 

*Sha-lan,  you  lazy  little  dog!  Why 
aren't  those  clothes  finished  ?  '  yelled  the 
voice  of  Mrs.  Wang,  from  the  farm  door, 
and  Sha-lan's  new-found  friend  hurried 
away,  not  wishing  to  hear  any  more  of  the 
torrent  of  abuse  to  which  the  previous 
remark  was  but  a  mild  introduction. 

As  that  night  Sha-lan  laid  her  aching 
limbs  to  rest,  she  wondered  what  this 
foreign  doctrine  could  be,  that  was  able  to 
turn  an  abusive  mother-in-law  into  a  con- 
siderate mistress,  and  make  life  endurable, 
not  to  say  happy,  to  a  household  drudge. 

The  long  warm  days  of  spring  brought 
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no  release  to  Sha-lan,  who  now  had  to  go 
out  into  the  cotton-fields,  with  a  hoe  and  a 
little  stool  on  which  to  sit  and  spend  most 
of  the  day  at  her  back-aching  work,  weeding, 
and  at  night,  tired  as  she  was,  help  in  pre- 
paring the  meal  and  in  mending  clothes. 
Only  once  or  twice  had  she  seen  the  boy 
to  whom  she  was  engaged,  for  he  was  away 
at  school ;  but  as  he  seemed,  in  temper  and 
disposition,  a  smaller  but  promising  edition 
of  his  mother,  Sha-lan  did  not  feel  that  was 
any  loss.    The  present  was  too  bitter  to 
allow  her   any   scope   for   imagining   the 
future,  and  she  was  content  to  let  it  alone, 
consoling  herself  that  it  could  not  be  any 
worse.    But  she  was  indebted  to  Perfect 
Virtue,  the  name  her  betrothed  rejoiced  in, 
for  some  information  about  this  foreign 
religion  she  had  heard  of  from  Little  Peace. 
He  recounted  one  day  to  his  mother,  with 
great  glee  and  with  her  strong  approbation, 
an  encounter  he  and  some  other  like-minded 
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boys  had  had  with  the  '  foreign  devil/  who, 
Sha-lan  now  learnt,  was  permanently  estab- 
lished in  the  city  of  Virtue  and  Peace.  It 
seemed  this  foreigner  had  opened  a  hall, 
in  which  he  and  others  frequently  preached 
their  doctrines,  and  Perfect  Virtue  had 
bribed  some  other  lads  to  hide  behind  the 
door  and  suddenly  let  off  a  string  of  crackers 
in  the  midst  of  the  address,  and  in  the  con- 
fusion and  smoke  they  had  let  fly  a  volley 
of  stones,  one  of  which  had  hit  the  foreigner 
on  the  head,  causing  a  nasty  wound. 

*  That  will  teach  him,*  he  added,  '  not  to 
come  here  with  his  foreign  fables^  bewitch- 
ing men  to  turn  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
sage  Confucius.* 

But  he  didn't  tell  his  mother  that  the 
next  day  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  hall 
recognized  him,  and  expecting  a  large 
reward,  dragged  him  to  the  chapel  and 
ushered  him  into  the  presence  of  the 
foreigner  himself.    Perfect  Virtue  trembled 
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with  apprehension,  and  actually  fell  down 
at  the  missionary's  feet  beseeching  mercy ; 
but  was  surprised  to  find  himself  released 
with  some  very  kind  words  of  reproof, 
spoken  in  excellent  Chinese  by  the  band- 
aged victim,  which,  alas !  made  very  little 
impression  then  on  the  hard-hearted  boy. 
His  captor  too  felt  sold,  for  he  had  expected 
a  scene  and  a  reward  for  himself,  but  was 
likewise  exhorted  and  thanked,  and  given 
nothing  more  substantial  than  tea  and  a 
packet  of  Christian  books.  But  in  his  case 
the  impression  was  deeper. 

'  This  man,*  muttered  the  captor  to 
himself  as  he  left  the  chapel,  *  has  the  true 
spirit  of  our  great  Sage,  for  did  he  not  say : 
"  Forgiveness,  let  that  ever  be  exercised  "  ?  ' 
and  forthwith  he  set  himself  to  read  the 
books  he  once  had  despised. 

Sha-lan,  who  had  heard  the  boastful 
remarks  of  Perfect  Virtue,  remembered  the 
interview  her  brother  had  once  had  with 
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this  very  man,  and  felt  for  him  a  feeling  of 
fellowship  in  his  persecutions  from  the  son 
of  the  woman  who  did  so  much  to  make 
her  life  a  misery. 

'  Would  that  my  mother-in-law/  she 
said  to  herself,  '  would  eat  a  plentiful  dose 
of  that  foreign  religion  that  so  changed 
the  mistress  of  Little  Peace  !  * 
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CHAPTER   VI 

THE    HOPE   OF  THE   FAMILY  / 

In  Sha-lan's  old  home  things  grew  gradu- 
ally worse  and  worse.  Money,  in  spite  of 
the  sixty  dollars  dowry  paid  by  the  Wang 
family,  became  scarcer  than  ever,  and 
owing  to  Mr.  Lee*s  more  complete  enslave- 
ment to  opium,  his  business  profits  fell  off, 
and  ruin  stared  them  in  the  face.  Poor 
Mrs.  Lee  battled  long  against  circumstances, 
but  finding  no  encouragement,  gradually 
let  things  go  and  gave  way  to  despair, 
scarcely  making  any  effort  to  keep  up  their 
once  respectable  appearance.  For  a  while 
she  tried  to  keep  the  fields  cultivated,  and 
for  that  purpose  took  Min-tsai  from  school, 
to  which  he  had  never  taken  kindly,  and 

moreover  there  was  scarcely  money  enough 
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for  Min-teh*s  fees,  much  less  for  Min-tsai*s 
as  well.  This  was  a  great  sorrow  to  Min-teh, 
but  he  was  likewise  obliged  to  acquiesce 
in  it,  and  was  in  daily  fear  lest  his  own 
school  days  should  also  be  cut  short.  But 
that  fear  was  groundless,  for  he  found  that, 
in  spite  of  the  wreck  opium  was  making 
of  his  father,  the  desire  for  his  son's  perfect 
education  still  survived.  Hard  pressed  as 
his  mother  was,  she  too  never  suggested 
such  a  course,  for  like  so  many  Chinese, 
both  parents  looked  to  their  son  to  secure 
a  high  position  by  his  talents,  and  thus 
rescue  them  all  from  their  poverty,  as  well 
as  add  lustre  to  the  family  name.  - 

Scholarship  was  known  to  be  the  golden 
key  to  official  life,  and  many  a  poor  lad  had 
by  its  aid  risen  to  the  highest  posts  in  the 
empire,  and  most  mothers  cherished  hopes 
that  one  of  their  lads  might  do  the  same. 
Mr.  Lee  hoped  for  it  mainly  because  of  the 
wealth  it  would  bring,  and  trusted  by  its 
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aid  to  buy  back  some  of  the  fields  once  in 
possession  of  the  family,  relinquish  his 
business,  and  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
luxurious  idleness.  Thus,  however  strait- 
ened their  circumstances,  funds  were  always 
forthcoming  to  pay  Min-teh*s  school  fees, 
and  the  lad  himself,  sharing  in  these  hopes, 
progressed  rapidly  and  promised  excep- 
tionally well. 

The  close  friendship  between  the  two 
boys  knew  no  diminishing,  and  they  fre- 
quently strolled  together  in  the  old  spots, 
making  plans  for  a  golden  future.  It 
was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  they 
met  one  evening  a  friend,  who  told  them  of 
a  stroke  of  luck  that  had  befallen  a  distant 
relative  of  theirs,  a  young  man  of  eighteen, 
who  for  some  years  had  been  away  from  the 
town,  studying  at  a  missionary  school. 
Min-teh  remembered  his  going,  and  the 
disgust  expressed  by  his  father  at  the  idea 
of  seeking  benefits  from  the  hand  of  a 
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foreigner,  and  since  then  but  little  had  been 
said  about  the  lad ;  but  now  the  boys  heard 
he  had  done  well  in  his  study  of  the  English 
language,  and  had  obtained  a  position  in 
the  post  of&ce,  at  a  salary  of  fifty  dollars  a 
month,  being  nearly  ten  times  what  he 
would  have  earned  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Such  unbounded  wealth  impressed  Min- 
tsai  deeply. 

/  You  have  far  more  brains  than  he,*  he 
exclaimed.    *  Why  not  do  the  same  ?  * 

*  What,  I  go  to  a  mission  school  ?  '  asked 
Min-teh  indignantly.  *  No  fear  !  Catch  me 
eating  the  foreign  religion  !  * 

'  You  needn't  eat  it/  replied  Min-tsai  the 
practical,  'take  all  the  advantages  they 
offer  you,  but  remain  a  Confucian  still. 
I  hear  they  use  no  force  to  make  men 
Christians,  and  I  am  sure  our  cousin  is  not 
one,  for  when  he  was  here  last  time  he 
gambled  continually,  and  no  Christian  is 
allowed  to  do  that.' 
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Nothing  more  was  then  said  on  the 
subject ;  but  evidently  both  boys  were  far 
from  forgetting  it,  especially  as  things  at 
home  grew  gloomier  than  ever,  and  there 
was  a  prospect  of  having  to  sell  the  few 
fields  that  remained  to  them  from  the 
family  patrimony  of  many  acres. 

It  was  their  uncle  who  broached  the 
matter  to  his  brother  one  day,  when  vainly 
remonstrating  with  him  about  his  slavery 
to  the  opium  pipe. 

*  You  say  you  are  poor/  he  exclaimed. 

*  Why  not  send  Min-teh  to  a  school  where 
they  will  teach  him  English,  and  after  a  few 
years  he  can  earn  a  pile  of  money,  and  end 
all  your  difficulties?' 

Mr.  Lee's  sunken  eyes  gleamed  with  a 
new  interest  in  the  conversation. 

'Learn  English,  get  rich,'  he  muttered, 

*  good.'  Then,  with  animation,  *  to  do 
so  he  would  have  to  go  to  a  mission 
school,    and    would    end   in  becoming    a 
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Christian ;    better     poverty    than     that ! 
Never !  * 

*  Nonsense  !  *  explained  his  brother,  '  he 
needn't  eat  the  foreign  rehgion.  True  he 
will  have  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  school 
and  attend  their  worship,  but  he  needn't 
be  so  weak  as  to  yield  to  their  wiles.  I 
can  trust  Min-teh  for  that,  and  I  think 
you  ought  to,  especially  considering  the 
boy's  future.  That  he  is  talented  all 
admit.'  :•'■:■;•"■;' 

Thus,  and  with  many  more  arguments, 
did  his  uncle  urge  the  scheme,  not  alto- 
gether from  a  disinterested  motive,  however, 
for  his  brother's  attempts  at  borrowing 
money  from  him  were  so  persistent  that  he 
longed  for  a  day  when  that  would  be  no 
longer  necessary,  and  when  perhaps  he  in 
his  turn  could  borrow  from  Min-teh,  when 
he  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  a  China- 
man's ambition,  and  had  become  rich. 

The  chief  opposition,  however,  came 
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from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Mrs.  Lee  was 
a  typical  Chinese  woman  in  her  firm  belief 
in  the  endless  superstitions  and  idolatrous 
practices  which  found  their  main  support 
among  ignorant  women  such  as  she .  Know- 
ing nothing  of  Christianity  save  what  com- 
mon slanderous  report  asserted,  she  was 
bitterly  opposed  to  it,  and  would  a  thou- 
sand times  sooner  have  endured  the  pangs 
of  poverty  than  be  sneered  at  as  the  mother 
of  one  who  had  sunk  so  low  as  to  eat  the 
foreign  doctrine.  For  a  long  time  she 
was  deaf  to  all  argument  and  persuasion. 
Gradually,  as  the  scheme  was  pressed  more 
and  more  by  her  friends,  and  even  her  be- 
sotted husband  seemed  galvanized  into  life 
for  a  while  to  urge  it,  promising  amendment 
if  only  she  would  remove  her  opposition, 
she  yielded,  and  granted  a  grudging  consent, 
assured  somewhat  by  the  stout  assertions 
of  Min-teh  himself  that  he  would  never 
be  beguiled  into  learning  anything  from 
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the  foreigner  save    the  coveted  English, 
neither  his  customs  nor  his  religion. 

It  was  with  sore  misgiving  and  very  real 
heartache  that  Mrs.  Lee  bade  farewell  to 
her  eldest  son  one  cold  morning,  soon  after 
the  New  Year,  when  he  went  off  with  high 
hopes  and  great  ambitions,  along  with  his 
uncle,  who  had  a  business  in  the  capital  of 
the  province,  where  the  school  was  situated. 
The  night  before,  the  two  lads  had  walked 
silently  to  the  grove  by  the  temple,  where 
just  over  three  years  earlier  they  had  sworn 
their  oath.  The  night  was  clear  and  frosty, 
and  the  moon,  almost  at  the  full,  shone 
down  on  a  scene  of  great  peace.  Behind 
them  lay  the  city  wall,  rising  black  into  the 
sky  with  its  crenellated  top  and  picturesque 
towers.  The  Temple  of  Literature  stood 
out  in  bold  outline,  and  beyond  it  the  silver 
thread  of  the  river,  now  nearly  dry — the 
ripple  of  it  over  its  rocky  bed  being  almost 
the  only  sound  that  broke  the  stillness  of 
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the  night.  Little  was  said,  but  they  passed 
near  the  spot  where  they  had  made  their 
promise  one  to  the  other,  and  that  promise 
they  renewed  in  silence.  They  then  walked 
back  again,  parting  the  next  morning 
without  any  outward  demonstration  of  the 
grief  they  each  felt  so  keenly. 

Min-teh*s  uncle  was  in  good  spirits,  for 
he  had  carried  his  point,  and  though  he  and 
his  friends  had  advanced  the  money  for 
the  school  fees,  he  felt  the  speculation  was  a 
safe  one,  for  it  would  be  paid  back  with 
interest  in  that  good  day  coming,  when 
Min-teh*s  intellectual  abilities  had  won 
for  himself  and  his  family  wealth  and 
renown. 

The  journey  was  a  long  one,  and  meant 
a  walk  of  twenty  miles  to  the  station  on  the 
newly  opened  railway,  which  was  an  un- 
known method  of  travelling  to  the  country 
boy,  and  was  regarded  with  some  distrust 
by  the  many  who  had  heard  its  fame  but 
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never  yet  experienced  its  comforts.  For- 
tunately the  morning  was  bright  and  clear, 
though  cold,  and  the  ground  hard  with 
several  days  of  frost.  The  start  was  made 
ere  the  first  streak  of  dawn  illumined  the 
wintry  sky,  and  Min-teji  had  little  time 
or  inclination  for  a  long-drawn-out  and 
tearful  parting ;  and  though  he  felt  keenly 
the  wrench  from  the  home  of  his  boyhood, 
he  hid  his  feelings,  and  pretended  not  to 
notice  his  mother's  tears. 

His  uncle  beguiled  the  journey  with 
stories  of  the  greatness  of  the  capital  city 
and  the  brightness  of  the  future  now  open- 
ing out  before  Min-teh,  and  it  was  not  long 
ere  he  himself  caught  some  of  his  uncle's 
enthusiasm,  and  chatted  gaily  of  the  new 
experiences  before  him.  The  country 
through  which  they  passed  was  bare  and 
brown  and  the  trees  leafless.  It  was  still 
the  holiday  month,  and  but  little  was  doing 
either  on  the  farms  or  in  the  few  village 
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streets  through  which  they  passed.  From 
the  half-closed  shop  doors  came  the  click 
of  the  dice,  or  the  angry  shouts  of  the 
gamblers — for  to  the  Chinese  gambling  is  an 
intense  passion,  and  at  the  new  year,  when 
business  is  suspended  for  nearly  a  month, 
but  little  else  is  indulged  in.  Few  can  read 
well,  and  even  if  they  could,  there  are  but 
few  books  interesting  enough  to  compete 
with  the  excitement  of  gambling,  to  which 
the  people  fly  when  released  for  a  short 
while  from  the  incessant  labours  of  the  year, 
destitute  as  it  is  of  a  Sabbath,  and  en- 
livened with  but  few  public  holidays. 

As  the  travellers  neared  the  station, 
heavy  clouds  covered  the  sky,  and  a  bitter 
north  wind  sprang  up,  which  made  them 
wrap  their  warm  skin-lined  cloaks  the 
tighter  around  them,  and  hasten  their 
steps  towards  a  place  of  shelter.  The  short 
train  journey  was  full  of  fearsome  novelty 
to  Min-teh,  who  tried  not  to  be  alarmed  at 
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the  rate  they  sped  along,  but  was  glad, 
nevertheless,  when  they  reached  the  end  of 
their  journey,  and  found  themselves  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  and  noisy  city,  such  as 
Min-teh  had  scarcely  found  it  possible  to 
imagine  while  living  in  a  small  and  sleepy 
provincial  town. 

With  perfect  familiarity  and  confidence 
his  uncle  threaded  his  way  through  the 
busy  streets.  Narrow  and  evil-smelling, 
but  crowded  ever,  they  stretched  for  miles 
along  the  bank  of  a  mighty  river,  on  which 
were  numberless  boats,  of  a  size  that  made 
Min-teh  gasp.  The  shops  were  mighty  in 
size,  and  displayed  wares  of  the  very 
existence  of  which  Min-teh  was  ignorant. 
Outside  them  the  overflow  business  was 
done  on  the  barrows  and  stalls  of  countless 
small  traders,  who  made  still  narrower 
the  already  narrow  street.  Chairs,  in  which 
sat  portly  mandarins  in  gorgeous  silks, 
passed  quickly  along,  borne  by  shouting 
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bearers,  who  with  consummate  skill, 
avoided  collisions  with  the  smaller  chairs 
of  less  pretentious  travellers.  Beggars, 
blind,  lame,  or  both,  ragged,  dirty,  and 
impudent,  whined  for  alms  at  every  corner, 
and  roundly  abused  those  who  neglected 
their  cry  or  brushed  against  them  as  they 
hurried  along. 

The  appetizing  steam  from  a  street- 
corner  eatables  shop  reminded  Min-teh 
that  he  was  hungry  after  his  long  journey, 
for  he  had  almost  forgotten  the  fact  in  the 
novelty  of  his  new  situation.  Not  so  his 
uncle,  for  he  soon  led  the  lad  into  a  side 
street,  and  there,  taking  a  seat  in  a  busy  tea- 
shop,  he  ordered  refreshments  for  both. 
The  fragrant  tea  and  the  savoury  cakes 
were  most  acceptable  to  the  hungry  boy, 
who  felt  he  looked  very  countrified  when 
compared  with  the  smartly  dressed  young 
men  who  strolled  into  the  shop,  and  ordered 
about  the  shopmen  as  to  the  manner  born. 
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It  was  rapidly  growing  dusk  as  the  travel- 
lers passed  out  through  the  east  gate  of  the 
city,  and  Min-teh  saw  with  curiosity  close 
by  a  tall  foreign  building  that  his  uncle 
told  him  was  the  school.  It  lay  back  from 
the  road,  and  was  surrounded  by  ample 
grounds  trimly  kept,  and  over  the  gateway 
was  cut  in  granite  the  words,  *  College  of 
Extensive  Learning.'  Min-teh  trembled 
with  mingled  apprehension  and  curiosity 
as  his  uncle  led  him  through  the  gateway, 
past  the  porter's  lodge,  and  into  the  grounds. 
A  group  of  boys  were  taking  advantage  of 
what  light  there  was  left  to  kick  about 
vigorously  a  light  leather  ball,  which  pro- 
cedure, new  to  Min-teh,  struck  him  as 
being  very  undignified,  and  but  little  in 
keeping  with  the  traditions  of  Chinese 
decorum,  which  are  summed  up  in  the 
proverb,  *  Better  get  wet  through  than 
hurry  your  steps,' 

To  Min-teh,  accustomed  always  to  low 
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one-story  buildings,  this  one  towered  aloft 
in  a  most  impressive  manner,  and  seemed 
big  enough  to  accommodate  a  small  village, 
*  and,'  thought  Min-teh,  ready  to  criticize 
everything  unfavourably,  *  there  is  a 
shocking  waste  of  good  ground  in  these 
paths.  They  are  four  feet  wide  if  they  are 
an  inch,  when  surely  one  foot  would  have 
been  ample.  Why,  our  main  roads  are 
rarely  more  than  two.  This  prodigality 
is  nothing  less  than  sinful !  ' 

But  there  was  no  time  for  further  reflec- 
tions, for  now  the  visitors  were  ushered  into 
a  large  Chinese  guest-room,  plainly  but 
substantially  furnished,  and  adorned  with 
many  scrolls  and  mottoes,  which  made  Min- 
teh  feel  more  at  home,  though  his  eyes 
fixed  themselves  curiously  on  a  globe 
standing  on  the  table,  which  he  at  once 
associated  with  the  well-known  black  arts  of 
the  foreigners,  and  so  resolutely  turned  his 
gaze  from  it.    When  they  had  seated  them- 
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selves,  a  servant  brought  tea,  and  explained 
that  his  master  would  be  with  them  in  a 
moment  or  two,  being  just  then  engaged 
with  another  guest.  He  apologized  for  the 
seeming  rudeness,  and  hoped  they  would 
take  a  little  refreshment  after  their  long 
journey.  But  Min-teh  refused  to  put  the 
cup  to  his  lips,  for  did  not  all  know  that 
many,  after  tasting  the  foreigner's  tea,  ended 
up  by  eating  his  doctrine,  and  that  was  the 
one  thing  Min-teh  was  resolved  not  to  do. 

In  another  moment  the  Principal  of  the 
school  entered,  and  with  him  a  Chinese 
gentleman  who,  Min-teh  afterwards  learned, 
was  the  second  master.  Both  bowed,  and 
the  visitors  returned  the  bow,  rising  from 
their  seats,  which  they  resumed  again  on 
the  invitation  of  their  host.  It  was  only 
the  second  time  Min-teh  had  seen  a 
foreigner;  and  once  again,  in  spite  of  his 
prejudices,  he  could  find  no  fault  either 
with  the  manners  or  the  address  of  the 
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stranger.  His  quiet  dignity  and  kindly 
bearing  contrasted  with  the  fussy  and  over- 
bearing ways  of  the  village  schoolmaster, 
and  it  occurred  to  Min-teh  that  he  would 
have  to  keep  himself  well  in  hand  to  pre- 
vent himself  being  deflected  from  his 
previously  formed  notions  of  the  perfidy 
of  these  men  from  the  West. 

His  uncle  was  more  at  ease.  He  had 
frequently  come  across  these  Westerners, 
and  was  learning  they  were  not  all  so  black 
as  they  were  painted;  and  it  would  have 
been  no  great  trouble  to  him  even  if  his 
nephew  should  learn  some  of  their  religion 
as  well  as  their  language,  for  it  was  well 
known  in  the  capital  that  these  people 
were  scrupulously  honest  in  all  their  deal- 
ings, and  were  not  at  all  well  versed  in 
those  slippery  ways  that  made  Chinese 
business  life  such  a  keen  game  of  skill. 
After  a  few  general  questions  the  master 
asked,  *  Is  your  nephew  a  Christian  ?  * 
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The  very  question  made  Min-teh  start 
with  shame,  and  steel  himself  against  the 
thought  of  ever  becoming  one. 

'  No,  sir,'  replied  the  uncle,  '  neither  he 
nor  any  of  his  family  are,  and  it  is  their 
particular  wish  that  no  undue  pressure 
should  be  exerted  on  the  lad  to  make  him 

one.'    j;-.^  ■■:■:' ::v-V;'' 

'  Quite  so,'  replied  the  master ;  '  we  are 
glad  to  receive  any  pupils  and  do  our  best 
for  them,  and  all  are  allowed  to  shape  their 
opinions  without  any  coercion.  Yet  of 
course  you  understand  this  is  a  Christian 
school,  and  we  expect  all  our  scholars  to 
fall  in  with  our  established  customs,  and 
to  attend  worship  on  the  Sabbath  and  also 
be  present  at  daily  prayers.* 

*  Yes,  yes,'  said  the  uncle,  *  that  is  quite 
understood  ' ;  and  after  a  few  more  words, 
good-byes  were  said,  and  Min-teh  was  left 
alone. 

As  he  watched  the  retreating  figure  of 
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his  uncle,  he  almost  regretted  he  had  come, 
for  the  risk  seemed  great ;  but  he  prided 
himself  on  his  strength  of  will,  and  believed 
he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  remaining 
untouched  by  the  influences  of  Christianity. 

*  One  of  our  prefects,  I  believe,  comes  from 
your  neighbourhood,*  said  the  master ;  *  I 
will  call  him  and  introduce  you,  and  he  will 
show  you  round  and  make  you  comfortable. 
1  trust  our  connexion  will  be  a  pleasant 
one,*  he  added,  at  which  Min-teh  bowed 
and  left  the  room,  in  company  with  the 
elder  lad,  with  whom  he  soon  became 
friends,  and  who  initiated  him  into  all  the 
intricacies  and  mysteries  of  his  new  life. 

It  was  indeed  a  new  life  to  the  boy. 
Brought  up  in  a  small  and  sleepy  town, 
entirely  unacquainted  with  anything 
Western,  the  school  premises  were  as  mar- 
vellous to  him  as  a  fairy  palace,  and  the 
studies,  into  which  he  flung  himself  with 
zest,  brought  out   all  his  latent   abilities, 
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which  were  sorely  crippled  under  the  old 
style  of  teaching,  such  as  was  in  vogue  in 
his  former  school.  Good  food,  regular  hours, 
fresh  air,  and  spotless  cleanliness,  soon  told 
on  Min-teh,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  month 
he  looked  no  longer  a  countryman,  but  a 
smart  student,  and,  more  wonderful  still, 
actually  found  himself  looking  forward  to 
the  afternoon  recreation  hour,  when  he 
could  join  others  in  kicking  that  very 
football  which  had  roused  his  contempt 
the  day  he  entered  the  school. 

'  Truly  the  magic  of  the  West  is  potent/ 
his  mother  would  have  said,  could  she  have 
seen  him  then.  And  she  was  right,  for  it 
was  the  magic  of  love. 
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CHAPTER   VII 

THE  PASSING  OF  TA-LO 

Two  years  passed  rapidly  away.  To 
Min-teh  they  were  years  of  great  happiness, 
as  mind  and  body  grew  in  the  healthy  sur- 
roundings of  the  Christian  school.  But  it 
was  far  otherwise  at  home.  Mr.  Lee's 
promises  of  amendment  were  never  ful- 
filled. He  was  now  completely  enslaved 
to  the  opium  pipe,  and  nothing  could  save 
the  fields  from  being  sold  to  satisfy  his 
insatiable  craving.  To  Mrs.  Lee  the  only 
bright  spots  in  the  gloom  of  her  life  were 
when  Min-teh  came  home  for  his  holidays ; 
but  these  periods  were  not  long,  for  the  lad 
was  a  great  favourite  at  school  and  always 
spent  part  of  the  holiday  with  some  con- 
genial   friend.     His    father's    good    name 
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was  tarnished,  and  he  ceased  to  manifest 
any  interest  even  in  his  son,  who  was  now 
dependent  on  his  uncles,  not  alone  for  his 
school  fees,  but  for  the  very  clothes  he  wore  ; 
though  as  he  advanced  in  the  school  he 
was  able  to  earn  a  little  money  by  coaching 
junior  boys  in  his  spare  time.  As  much  of 
this  money  as  he  could  he  sent  to  his  mother 
for  the  expenses  of  the  home,  and  this 
source  of  income  was  carefully  kept  from 
his  father's  knowledge,  for  they  well  knew 
what  would  happen  could  he  lay  his  hands 
upon  it. 

But  little  was  heard  of  Sha-lan,  and 
that  little  brought  no  comfort  to  Mrs.  Lee. 
Later  on  she  heard  the  family  had  moved 
to  another  part  of  the  country.  Min-tsai, 
now  a  big,  strong  lad  of  thirteen,  stood  by 
his  mother  and  did  his  utmost  to  keep  her 
from  want,  though  with  his  roving  disposi- 
tion he  could  not  be  relied  upon,  and  openly 

expressed    his    intention    of    becoming    a 
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soldier  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough.  Ta-lo 
was  now  six,  and  his  mother  doted  on  him. 
Merry  and  contented,  the  little  fellow  fully 
returned  his  mother's  love,  and  was  a  con- 
tinual solace  to  her  in  her  many  troubles. 

The  summer  of  Min-teh's  third  year  at 
school  commenced  early,  and  promised 
to  be  exceptionally  hot,  and  it  brought  in 
its  train  an  unusual  amount  of  sickness. 
Mrs.  Lee  grew  anxious,  and  one  day  re- 
marked to  Min-tsai : 

*  I  remember  it  was  just  such  a  summer 
as  this  that  small-pox  was  so  bad  here,  and 
carried  off  hundreds  of  children.  Surely 
the  gods  will  not  so  trouble  us  again  ;  but 
I  fear  they  are  angry,  for  I  hear  that  the 
foreign  Gospel  Hall  has  induced  many  to 
neglect  their  worship,  and  sore  punishment 
is  sure  to  follow.* 

Min-tsai  made  no  reply,  for  he  had  heard 
only  a  few  days  before  that  the  '  Heavenly 
Flowers,'  as  small-pox  was  commonly  called. 
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had  made  its  appearance  in  the  town  and 
had  already  claimed  several  victims.  Mrs. 
Lee*s  first  intimation  of  the  coming  disaster 
was  in  noticing  that  a  little  playfellow 
of  Ta4o*s  wore  round  his  neck  a  cloth 
monkey  tied  with  a  string.  She  at  once 
knew  her  fears  were  realized,  for  a  monkey 
of  this  description  was  regarded  as  a  sure 
charm  against  the  disease,  and  she  at  once 
set  to  work  to  make  one  for  Ta-lo.  Then 
to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  she  em- 
broidered on  the  back  of  his  little  jacket, 
'This  child  has  already  had  small-pox.* 
This  was  in  order  to  deceive  the  goddess, 
who,  reading  that  the  child  had  already 
been  visited  with  her  anger,  would  pass  him 
over,  and  vent  her  rage  on  another.  This 
cruel  goddess  of  small-pox  was  named 
Niang-niang.  Though  a  woman,  she  was 
supposed  to  be  filled  with  a  wicked  desire 
to  kill  the  children  by  the  scourge,  which 
they  spoke  of  as  *  Heavenly  Flowers,'  fear- 
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ing  to  give  it  any  other  name,  lest  the 
angry  goddess  should  be  still  further 
provoked. 

Denying  herself  food,  Mrs.  Lee  bought 
lavish  offerings,  which  she  presented  before 
the  shrine  of  the  cruel  goddess  in  the 
temple  near  by.  So  did  nearly  all  the 
women  of  the  place,  but  still  the  disease 
spread,  and  child  after  child  died.  The 
hot  nights  became  noisy  with  the  chanting 
of  prayers  and  masses  for  the  dead,  per- 
formed by  groups  of  dirty  priests,  who  were 
reaping  a  rich  harvest  from  the  sorrows  of 
the  people.  The  missionary  at  the  Gospel 
Hall  circulated  tracts  urging  the  isolation 
of  the  sick  and  the  burning  of  all  infected 
clothes ;  but  so  great  was  the  ignorance 
and  superstition  of  the  majority,  that  his 
warnings  were  not  listened  to,  and  were  even 
misconstrued  into  an  attempt  to  profit  by 
the  calamity,  which  was  openly  put  down 
to  him  by  the  priests,  who  bore  Christianity 
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no  love,  and  would  fain  have  driven  it  from 
the  town.  Children  recovering  from  the 
disease,  or  those  in  the  early  stages  of  it, 
were  allowed  to  run  about  the  streets  and 
freely  mix  with  others,  while  it  often  hap- 
pened that  a  living  and  healthy  child  was 
put  into  the  cradle  that  had  recently  held 
the  dead.  To  a  poverty-stricken  people  it 
seemed  madness  to  bum  good  clothes. 
What  if  they  had  been  worn  by  one  now 
dead  of  the  disease  ?  they  would  come  in  for 
the  younger  members  of  the  family  ;  it  was 
ridiculous  to  talk  of  destroying  them — 
mere  foreigners'  fables !  It  was  Niang- 
niang,  not  bad  sanitation,  that  sent  the 
*  heavenly  flowers  ' ;  and  if  her  cruel  finger 
pointed  to  a  child  it  would  die,  and  nothing 
could  save  it  but  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
the  goddess. 

So  the  little  ones  died,  and  the  smoke  of 
incense  and  the  costly  offerings  affected 
not  the  cruel  heart  of  Niang-niang.    More 
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vigorous  measures  were  taken.  A  great 
procession  in  honour  of  the  goddess  was 
arranged  for.  All  the  riffraff  of  the  country- 
side were  engaged,  and  paraded  the  streets, 
clothed  in  fantastic  garments,  beating 
drums,  gongs,  and  cymbals,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  splutter  of  crackers  and 
the  sweet  odour  of  incense.  Little  children 
dressed  in  gala  attire  were  carried  aloft  on 
the  shoulders  of  men  standing  on  a  kind  of 
triumphal  car,  that  their  innocent  faces, 
thus  turned  to  the  skies,  might  touch  the 
heart  of  the  cruel  one.  Yet  with  it  all  no 
relief  came,  and  outside  the  city  wall  the 
tiny  graves  grew  in  number,  and  the 
pitiful  wail  of  the  bereaved  mothers  was  to 
be  heard  everywhere. 

Then  the  people  decided  on  a  still  more 
drastic  and  expensive  method  to  put  the 
goddess  in  a  good  humour.  A  great  open- 
air  theatrical  entertainment  was  arranged 
for,  to  be  held  on  an  open  space  just  inside 
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the  south  gate.  All  the  shopkeepers  in  the 
town  contributed  largely,  and  prepared  to 
get  all  the  enjoyment  possible  out  of  the 
affair,  for  to  the  Chinese  nothing  can  com- 
pete with  the  theatre  for  its  power  to  give 
pleasure.  People  of  all  classes  willingly 
subs<h"ibe  funds,  and  crowds  come  from 
every  village  near  and  stay  for  days  watch- 
ing the  performances,  which  go  on  some- 
times day  and  night  for  a  week. 

To  Ta-lo  it  was  a  time  of  surpassing 
excitement,  and  he  watched  the  prepara- 
tions with  consuming  interest.  A  crowd 
of  workmen  soon  erected  a  rough  wooden 
stage  covered  with  an  awning,  and  near  it 
were  reared  several  tiers  of  seats  for  the 
grandees,  the  ordinary  people  standing  on 
the  ground  below.  As  the  news  spread, 
crowds  began  to  pour  in  from  near  and 
far,  and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  theatre 
gambling-booths  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic, 
while    sweet-stalls,  tea-rooms,    and    more 
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disreputable  places  still,  did  a  roaring 
trade.  Exactly  opposite  the  stage  another 
platform  was  erected,  arid  on  it,  in  solitary 
state,  was  placed  a  figure  of  Niang-niang, 
the  dreaded  goddess  of  small-pox,  for  whose 
delectation  the  performance  was  arranged. 
Surely  this  would  touch  her  heart  and 
incidentally  provide  amusement  for  the 
pleasure-loving  crowd. 

The  performances  were  to  last  a  week, 
and  on  the  first  day  Mrs.  Lee,  attired  in  the 
only  decent  gown  she  possessed,  joined  the 
gay  crowd  of  women,  in  their  smartest 
attire  and  with  freshly  painted  faces,  many 
of  them  leading  a  child  by  the  hand,  who 
good-naturedly  jostled  one  another  in  the 
struggle  for  good  places.  From  the  stage 
came  the  discordant  music  of  gongs  and 
flutes,  and  soon  appeared  the  players, 
dressed  in  the  gorgeous  and  fantastic  garb 
of  centuries  ago,  and  commenced  their 
uncouth  antics,  which,  though  unassisted 
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by  scenery  of  any  kind,  and  on  a  stage  of 
the  roughest  construction,  yet  held  the 
crowd  entranced  hour  after  hour. 

Children  joined  themselves  into  groups 
and  played  together  at  their  mothers*  feet ; 
and  Ta-lo  soon  made  friends  with  a  little 
fellow  only  partially  recovered  from  a  mild 
attack  of  the  dreaded  disease.  It  was 
evening  ere  Mrs.  Lee  returned  home,  flushed 
with  the  excitement  of  a  day's  pleasure 
amid  the  sordid  regularity  of  her  unhappy 
life.  But  all  unknown  to  her,  the  scourge 
she  so  feared  had  already  invaded  her 
home. 

A  few  days  later  Ta-lo  became  unwell. 
He  was  flushed,  and  seemed  to  find  no 
pleasure  in  his  play,  even  though  his  mother 
took  him  to  where  the  workmen  were  busy 
taking  down  the  theatre  stage.  A  great 
anxiety  gripped  her  heart.  Could  it  be 
that  cruel  Niang-niang  had  at  last  fixed  her 
eye  on  Ta-lo,  her  little  *  Joy  *  ? 
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*  He  is  all  I  have  to  live  for  now/  she 
cried ;  *  spare  him,  O  goddess,  and  I  will 
gladly  starve  to  offer  at  your  shrine  richer 
offerings  than  ever  before !  '  But  there 
was  none  that  heard,  nor  any  that  regarded ; 
and  Ta-lo,  flushed  with  fever,  tossed  un- 
easily on  his  bed. 

At  noon  Min-tsai  came  home  and  saw  at 
once  that  there  was  something  amiss.  His 
face  fell  as  he  heard  the  news,  and  he  re- 
solved on  a  desperate  expedient. 

*  Mother,'  he  said,  *  I  have  heard  that 
the  foreigner  at  the  Gospel  Hall  is  clever 
with  drugs  ;  let  me  take  Ta-lo  to  him,  and 
beseech  his  aid.  I  am  told  he  is  wonder- 
fully kind  and  turns  no  one  away,  and  his 
medicines  have  saved  many  these  dark 
days.' 

But  the  very  idea  of  it  filled  Mrs.  Lee 
with  terror.  Snatching  up  her  little  son, 
and  holding  him  close  to  her,  she  cried  : 

*  No  !    never  shall  the  evil  eyes  of  the 
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foreigner  gaze  upon  my  "  Joy  ** !  It  is  their 
evil  deeds  that  have  aroused  the  anger  of 
the  gods,  and  brought  all  this  sorrow  upon 
us,  and  now  you  would  have  them  take  my 
son  from  me  1 '  And  Min-tsai  saw  it  was 
of  no  use  to  argue  with  his  mother,  wild 
as  she  was  with  her  grief. 

For  a  moment  she  was  silent,  then  she 
suddenly  asked :  *  Where  does  Chang  Mow- 
sheng,  the  devil-exorcist,  live?  ' 

*  If  you  mean  the  powerful  wizard  of  that 
name,*  replied  Min-tsai,  *  I  hear  he  lives  at 
the  Chang  family  pavilion,  some  distance 
from  here,  to  the  east  of  the  city.' 

*  We  will  go  to  him,'  was  the  quiet  but 
determined  answer  ;  *  now,  now — don't 
wait ! ' 

'But,  mother,'  answered  the  astonished 
boy,  *  how  can  you  go  ?     You  cannot  walk 
so  far  on  your  tiny  feet,  and  there  is  no 
money  to  hire  a  chair.' 
V  '  Cannot !  *    exclaimed  the  mother  an- 
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grily ;  '  what  cannot  I  do  when  Ta-lo  is 
in  danger  1  Argue  no  more,  but  hurry ! ' 
and  she  herself  began  to  prepare  for  the 
journey. 

Min-tsai  kicked  off  his  cloth  shoes,  and 
put  on  a  pair  of  sandals  of  plaited  straw, 
and  a  wide  straw  sun-hat  on  his  head. 
Carefully  wrapping  his  brother  in  an  old 
gown,  he  took  him  in  his  arms,  while  his 
mother  produced  from  a  tiny  box  beneath 
her  bed  a  couple  of  gold  hair  ornaments, 
the  only  things  of  value  she  had  left.  She 
sighed  as  she  wrapped  them  up,  but, 
instantly  recovering  herself,  muttered : 

*  Yes,  I  am  loth  to  part  with  them,  but 
the  wizard  will  write  a  powerful  charm  in 
exchange,  and  then  my  little  Ta-lo  will  be 
saved  to  me.'  With  this  she  joined  her 
son,  and  passed  out  into  the  blazing  sun. 

Who  can  describe  the  sufferings  of  that 
journey  ?  Overhead  shone  the  pitiless  sun, 
and   before   them   stretched   the   narrow 
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winding  road.     Painfully  the  mother  hob- 
bled along  the  weary  way,  Min-tsai  trying 
to    suit  his  pace  to  hers,  as  he  trudged 
on  in  the    heat,  with  his  heavy  burden 
lying  limp   in    his   arms.      At   last   they 
reached  the  cottage  of  the  famed  exorcist. 
When  she  saw  him,  Mrs.  Lee  fell  to  the 
ground  at  his  feet,  and  pleaded  with  him 
to  save  her  little  one's  life.    The  man  was 
well  used  to  scenes  such  as  this ;    and, 
seeing  the  evident  poverty  of  his  client, 
began  to  expatiate  on  the  difficulties  of  the 
case.    For  answer,  Mrs.  Lee  opened  the 
wrapper,  and  the  greedy  eyes  of  the  wizard 
glittered  as  they  caught  sight  of  the  heavy 
ornaments,  all  Mrs.  Lee  had  left  from  the 
happier  days  of  her  earlier  life. 

*  Is  this  all  you  have  ?  '  exclaimed 
Chang,  *  these  trinkets  are  of  little  worth, 
and  few  bring  me  so  small  a  gift.*         - 

' '  I  have  nothing  else,  sir,'  Mrs.  Lee  re- 
plied ;  *  if  I  had  you  should  gladly  have  it. 
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I  beseech  you,  waste  no  more  time,  but 
drive  the  devil  from  my  child  ! ' 

The  wizard  knew  she  spoke  the  truth, 
and  bidding  her  be  seated,  proceeded  to 
write  something  on  a  piece  of  yellow  paper. 
Mrs.  Lee  watched  with  breathless  awe,  as 
the  wizard  held  the  written  paper  in  his 
hand  and  murmured  some  unintelligible 
words,  then  burnt  it  and  let  the  ashes  fall 
into  a  basin  of  coloured  water.  Then 
stirring  this  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
droning  song,  and  with  the  other  hand 
making  passes  in  the  air,  he  offered  it  to 
the  woman,  telling  her  to  give  it  to  the 
child.  Mrs.  Lee,  with  deep  thanks,  bent 
over  the  flushed  form  of  Ta-lo,  and 
poured  some  of  the  water  down  his  throat ; 
then,  again  prostrating  herself  before  the 
charm-doctor,  hurried  away,  fully  believing 
the  journey  had  not  been  in  vain. 

Painful  was  the  long  road  home,  and 
again  and  again  on  the  way  the  mother 
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stopped,  and  lifted  the  cloth  from  the 
little  one's  face,  hoping  to  see  on  it  the 
flush  of  returning  health  ;  but  there  was 
no  sign — ^he  lay  limp  in  his  brother's  strong 
arms.  It  was  dark  ere  they  reached  their 
home,  and  Mrs.  Lee  had  scarce  strength 
enough  left  to  walk  another  step ;  worst 
of  all,  the  child  seemed  no  better.  *  Per- 
haps the  charm  will  work  when  we  reach 
home  again,*  she  had  persuaded  herself 
on  the  road,  but  more  disappointment 
awaited  her,  and  Min-tsai  knew  well  the 
child  was  dying.  Nearly  frantic  with  grief, 
the  mother  forgot  her  own  weariness,  and 
flinging  wide  the  door,  called  in  a  loud  and 
agonized  voice  for  the  departing  spirit  of 
her  child  to  return.  In  common  with 
most  Chinese  women,  she  thought  the  soul 
of  her  son  had  left  him,  and  if  she  could 
persuade  it  to  return  and  enter  into  him 
again,  he  would  recover  ;  and  so,  piercing 
the  darkness,  came  that  exceeding  bitter 
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cry,  heard  alas !  so  often  in  China  :  '  Soul 
of  my  child,  spirit  of  "  Joy,"  my  beloved, 
return  !  return  ! '  Again  and  again  was 
the  wild  cry  repeated :  *  Return  !  return  ! 
Spirit  of  my  child,  return  ! '  but  alas,  even 
as  she  cried,  the  life  flickered  out,  and 
Ta-lo  passed  into  the  unknown. 

There  was  none  to  bring  her  a  ray  of 
hope  ;  no  lips  had  ever  told  the  agonized 
mother  of  Him  who  had  once  gathered  the 
children  in  His  arms  and  blessed  them, 
and  even  now,  all  unknown  to  her,  had 
gathered  little  *  Joy '  into  His  bosom. 
Niang-niang,  the  cruel,  had  claimed  her  son  ; 
he  was  gone  never  to  return,  and  before 
her  lay  nothing  but  the  unillumined  path- 
way of  a  shadowed  life,  ending  in  the  dark- 
ness of  a  hopeless  grave. 

Yet  even  at  that  very  moment,  a  little 
group  of  Chinese  Christians,  gathered  out 
of  darkness  as  dense  as  that  which  en- 
shrouded Mrs.  Lee,  sang  together  in  the 
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despised  Gospel  Hall  their  evening  hymn 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  with  the  joyous 
confidence  born  of  a  true  experience  of  Him 
who  had  called  them  out  of  darkness  into 
His  marvellous  light.  But  to  the  solitary 
missionary  it  awakened  again  the  ever- 
recurring  question,  '  How  long,  O  Lord, 
shall  the  Church  at  home  think  it  enough 
to  send  but  one  messenger  to  face  the  task 
of  bringing  the  gospel  to  tens  of  thou- 
sand of  perishing  souls  ?  *  *  Is  it  time 
for  you  to  dwell  in  your  ceiled  houses, 
while  the  house  of  God  lieth  waste  ?  '  he 
asked.  And  borne  on  the  night  breeze  from 
the  grave-studded  hillside  outside  the  city 
wall  came  to  his  ears  the  sounds  of  hopeless 
grief. 
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CHAPTER   Vm 

min-teh's   choice 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  Min-teh's 
fourth  year  at  the  Mission  school.    He  had 
more  than  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  boy- 
hood, and  had  now  risen  to  be  one  of  the 
head  prefects,  regarded  by  all  as  having  a 
brilliant  future  before  him.     Kindly  in  dis- 
position, generous  and  lovable,  the  lad  had 
made  many  friends,  but  none  of  them  had 
been   able   to   pierce   the   armour   of  his 
reserve,  and  find  out  his  true  attitude  to- 
wards Christianity.    The  head  master  had 
been  true  to  his  agreement,  and  never  in 
any  way  took  advantage  of  his  position  to 
attempt  to  force  Christianity  upon  him ; 
yet  he  had  prayed  much  for  him  in  secret, 

and  was  not  without  ground  for  hoping  he 
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would  even  yet  yield  to  Christ.  Could  he 
have  seen  into  Min-teh's  heart,  he  would 
indeed  have  been  surprised  at  the  result  of 
these  years  of  silent  influence. 

The  school  contained  some  hundred  and 
fifty  scholars,  about  half  of  whom  were 
professing  Christians,  and  the  rest  such  as 
Min-teh,  who  had  come  to  gain  the  coveted 
Western  education,  willing  to  enter  a 
Christian  school  because  they  knew  that 
only  there  they  could  get  what  they  wanted. 
From  the  first  Min-teh  had  steeled  himself 
against  all  Christian  influences,  and  had 
surrounded  himself  with  what  he  considered 
an  impenetrable  barrier  of  arguments 
against  Christianity.  But  he  rapidly  dis- 
covered that  the  faith  he  despised  was 
something  very  different  from  what  he  had 
imagined.  Such  imagination  was  built  up 
on  a  foundation  of  ignorance,  slander,  and 
falsehood,  so  assiduously  proclaimed  by 
self-seeking  priests  and  jealous  literati. 
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For  instance,  Min-teh  found  that  the 
Christian  Scriptures  actually  taught  pat- 
riotism, and  that  it  was  possible  even  for 
a  Christian  to  love  and  serve  his  country, 
and  never  to  dream  of  selling  her  to  an 
enemy,  as  was  popularly  supposed.  He 
found  that  the  common  slander  as  to  the 
vicious  lives  of  Christians  was  altogether 
unfounded,  and  that  the  Bible  inculcated 
a  morality  more  perfect  and  far-reaching 
than  that  of  Confucius.  He  found  that 
amongst  the  missionaries  Confucius  was 
honoured  and  respected,  and  that  there 
was  no  desire  to  minimize  the  good  in 
Confucianism,  but  rather  to  show  that 
Christianity  fulfilled  all  the  best  in  it, 
by  its  doctrine  of  salvation  from  the  guilt 
and  the  power  of  sin  through  the  death 
of  the  Divine  Redeemer,  thus  completing 
that  which  was  lacking  in  the  older  faith. 

It  was  only  very  gradually  that  Min-teh 
learned  all  this,  and  the  battle  was  a  long 
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and  hard  one,  for  every  position  had  to  be 
won  by  the  sheer  power  of  the  unseen 
Christian  influence  opposing  the  dead  weiight 
of  ingrained  prejudice.  Min-teh  refused 
to  acknowledge  to  himself,  much  less  to 
his  friends,  how  profoundly  he  was  being 
affected,  and  for  a  year  or  two  neither  he 
nor  they  understood  the  nature  of  that 
silent  conflict. 

His  first  year  at  the  school  might  be 
termed  the  year  of  opposition ;  followed 
by  the  second  stage,  the  year  of  toleration. 
He  had  then  arrived  at  a  point  when  he 
was  prepared  to  recognize  in  Christianity 
something  good  and  true,  yet  not  by  any 
means  prepared  to  accept  its  claim  to  entire 
allegiance.  It  was  the  absoluteness  of 
Christianity  that  was  the  stumbling-block 
to  him.  In  China  a  man  can  be  a  Con- 
fucianist,  a  Buddhist,  and  a  Taoist  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  and  neither  religion 
will  interfere  with  the  other.    But  Min-teh 
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found  it  very  different  with  Christianity. 
It  demanded  complete  allegiance  and  re- 
fused to  recognize  a  rival ;  and  it  was  this 
complete  allegiance  that  Min-teh  was  not 
prepared  to  give. 

The  tolerant  stage  gradually  began  to 
pass  into  one  of  admiration,  and  almost 
imperceptibly  the  boy  began  to  place  Christ 
higher  than  Confucius.  In  his  fourth  year 
the  battle  became  more  acute.  Not  for 
long  could  this  undecided  attitude  continue. 
The  climax  came  one  day  when  Min-teh 
was  returning  from  a  Y.M.C.A.  gathering 
in  the  large  hall  of  the  school.  He  had 
slipped  out  of  the  gate  and  across  the  road 
to  a  small  shop  to  buy  some  stamps,  when 
a  passing  boy,  noticing  the  hymn-book 
under  his  arm,  called  after  him, 

'  Pupil  of  the  foreign  devil !  You  have 
eaten  the  foreign  religion  ! ' 

Instinctively  Min-teh  turned  to  contra- 
dict the  cutting  slander  so  dreaded  by  him 
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ere  he  entered  the  school,  but  the  lad  had 
disappeared.  As  he  returned  to  his  room 
Min-teh  set  his  teeth  and  said  to  himself: 
*  I  dare  no  longer  be  so  double-minded. 
It  must  be  either  Christ  or  Confucius,  and 
I  must  decide  now  !  ' 

Bolting  his  door,  the  lad  sat  on  the  edge 
of  his  bed  face  to  face  with  the  struggle  he 
knew  must  be  decided  that  day.  All  these 
years  his  one  ambition  had  been  to  get 
rich,  yet  not  entirely  for  his  own  sake.  His 
last  visit  home  had  made  a  most  painful 
impression  on  him.  The  fields  were  gone, 
sold  to  strangers.  The  commodious  house 
had  been  rented  to  others,  and  his  mother 
lived  in  a  tiny  cottage,  and  spent  most  of 
her  time  mourning  for  her  youngest  son. 
The  father  they  rarely  saw,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  he  could  not  live  long,  so  emaciated 
was  he  from  his  indulgence  in  the  fatal 
drug.  Only  Min-tsai  remained  the  same, 
with  the  old  affection  unchanged,  and  he 
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was  contemplating  soon  leaving  the  miser- 
able home  and  entering  the  army.  His 
uncles  had  welcomed  him,  and  spoke  openly 
of  the  fine  situation  he  would  soon  be  able 
to  take,  when  he  had  finished  his  four- 
years'  term  at  the  school  and  obtained  his 
certificate.  What  would  they  say  to  him 
if  he  became  a  Christian  ?  Well  he  knew 
what  a  storm  would  break  over  his  head. 
Dare  he  follow  the  Christ  even  through  per- 
secution and  shame  ?  Long  and  keenly  the 
battle  raged  in  that  silent  room,  the  victory 
inclining  now  to  one  side,  now  to  the  other. 

*  I  could  still  become  rich  though  a 
Christian,'  mused  Min-teh,  *  my  knowledge 
of  English  would  secure  me  a  position  in 
the  Post  Office  or  in  some  foreign  business 
house.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  re- 
linquish those  dreams,  though  I  do  yield 
to  Christ.' 

But  his  heart  knew  well  enough  that,  if 
once  he  pHghted  his  troth  to  Jesus,  he 
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wotild  have  to  go  the  whole  way  and  devote 
his  life  to  His  service.  With  Min-teh  there 
was  no  doing  things  by  halves,  and  he  knew 
how  difficult  it  was  to  remain  a  Christian 
in  a  business  house,  so  unrelenting  was  the 
persecution  and  so  many  were  the  pitfalls. 
He  had  heard  of  many  a  lad  who  had 
fallen  in  trying  to  make  the  best  of  both 
worlds.  Entire  surrender  or  entire  rejec- 
tion :  to  him  there  was  no  other  wav. 

The  sun  was  nearing  the  west,  and  still 
he  sat  on.  Suddenly  from  below  came  the 
sound  of  a  school-boy's  voice,  singing: 

Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine. 
That  were  a  present  far  too  small; 
Love  so  amazing,  so  divine, 
;  Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all. 

The  strains  floated  in  at  the  open  window, 
and  died  away  as  the  lad  passed  on.  But 
the  long  fight  was  over.  Slipping  on  his 
knees  by  the  bedside,  Min-teh  offered  his 
all  to  that  One,  who  had  for  love's  sake 
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suffered  even  unto  death,  and  now  lived 
to  claim  the  life  He  had  won. 

When  he  raised  his  head,  the  setting  sun 
was  shining  directly  into  his  window,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  there  on 
the  whitewashed  wall,  the  shadow  of  the 
window-frame  formed  a  cross.  A  smile 
of  deep  peace  overspread  the  eager  young 
face.  '  It  is  well,*  he  murmured  ;  *  in  this 
sign  I  too  shall  conquer  ! ' 

The  next  evening  as  the  head  master  sat 
in  his  study,  Min-teh  quietly  entered  and 
stood  before  him.  A  smile  of  welcome 
greeted  him, 

'Well,  lad? 

*  I  wish  to  be  baptized,  sir.' 

The  pen  dropped  from  the  master's  hand, 
and  there  came  over  his  face  the  look  of 
one  to  whom  has  come  good  news  from  a 
far  country.  He  motioned  the  lad  to  a 
chair.  He  had  no  need  to  ask  if  he  were 
sincere.    Alas,   too  often  had  that  same 
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request  come  to  him  from  boys  who  knew 
Httle  of  what  the  step  meant,  and  in  some 
cases  from  those  who  hoped  to  reap  some 
temporal  advantage  because  of  it ;  but 
long  discipline  and  many  disappointments 
had  made  the  master  wise  to  know  men, 
and  he  knew,  ere  Min-teh  told  him,  the 
nature  of  the  struggle  of  which  this  deter- 
mination was  the  outcome.  Very  sacred 
was  the  half -hour  these  two  spent  together. 
Then  they  knelt  in  prayer,  each  to  rise 
the  stronger,  the  lad  to  face  the  fury  of  his 
relatives,  the  master  to  continue  the  old 
struggle,  but  with  new  heart.  No  word 
was  said  about  the  future,  and  none  was 
needed.  The  master  knew  well  that 
Min-teh  would  not  be  disobedient  to  the 
heavenly  vision. 

It  was  well  after  new  year  that  Min-teh 
visited  his  home,  having  spent  part  of 
his  holidays  in  the  capital  visiting  a  sick 
friend.    The   story   of   his   acceptance   of 
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Christianity  must  now  be  told  to  his 
friends,  and  Min-teh,  brave  as  he  was, 
could  not  but  look  forward  with  trembling 
to  the  storm  he  knew  would  follow.  At 
the  school,  surrounded  by  fellow  Chris- 
tians and  all  the  helpful  associations  and 
spiritual  influences  of  the  place,  it  was  not 
hard  to  be  a  Christian.  But  it  was  a 
different  matter  now  to  face  alone  the  dis- 
appointment and  the  opposition  of  his 
friends,  and  with  no  human  voice  to  cheer 
him.  But  Min-teh  never  thought  of  flinch- 
ing, and  never  dreamed  of  putting  off  his 
confession  to  a  more  convenient  season. 
After  the  evening  meal  his  uncle  and  a  few 
friends  came  in  to  welcome  him.  Min-teh 
noticed  his  brother *s  absence  with  surprise 
and  expected  him  every  moment,  but  his 
father  he  did  not  expect  home  till  late, 
for  he  knew  well  where  he  was.  The  con- 
versation turned  on  Min-teh*s  success  in 
his  examinations,   and    he    showed  with 
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pleasurable  pride  the  certificate  of  his  pro- 
ficiency in  English  and  in  other  subjects, 
that  would  easily  have  procured  him  a  good 
position  in  the  capital. 

*  There  is  a  splendid  opening  just  waiting 
you/  exclaimed  his  uncle.  *  I  have  already 
mentioned  your  name  to  them,  and  they 
are  willing  to  start  you  on  forty  dollars 
a  month,  so  you  are  in  luck's  way — and 
your  parents  too,'  he  added,  as  Mrs.  Lee 
drew  near  to  join  in  the  conversation. 
There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments,  and 
Min-teh*s  face  grew  pale  but  determined, 
as  he  quietly  answered : 

'  Such  posts  ate  not  for  me.'  / 

His  uncle  seemed  surprised  at  his  reply, 
but  putting  it  down  to  the  lad's  modesty, 
was  rather  pleased  than  otherwise,  and  re- 
marked : 

/Don't  be  too  humble,  Min-teh.  Your 
qualifications  entitle  you  even  to  a  better 
post,  and  now  you  can  begin  to  enjoy  the 
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fruits  of  all  your  hard  work.  There  is 
nothing  now  to  hinder  you  from  rapidly 
rising  and  becoming  rich  !  ' 

*  Yes,  but  there  is,  uncle,'  was  the  firm 
reply.  *  The  Scriptures  say  :  *'  No  man  can 
serve  two  masters."  I  have  already  made 
my  choice.  I  am  now  a  Christian,  and 
have  decided  to  become  a  preacher.' 

It  was  as  if  a  thunder-bolt  had  fallen 
amongst  them.  For  a  moment  all  were 
silent,  each  working  out  mentally  how 
this  announcement  affected  him.  One  had 
contributed  money  for  his  nephew's  school 
fees,  pressing  it  as  a  free  gift,  but  secretly 
expecting  a  large  return.  Another  had 
borrowed  largely,  relying  upon  Min-teh's 
future  position  to  repay  it.  Each  dis- 
covered he  had  been  regarding  the  lad  as 
a  gold-mine,  and  now,  when  he  found  that 
the  mine  was  unworkable,  was  filled  with 
rage.  It  was  not  so  much  the  name  of 
*  Christian  '   that  weighed  with  them,  but 
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rather  the  sacrifice  of  position  Min-teh  was 
determined  to  make.  They  might  have 
tolerated  a  rich  Christian — the  rich  can 
afford  to  be  eccentric — ^but  a  poor  Chris- 
tian, and  one  who  might  be  rich  if  he  Hked, 
and  help  make  them  rich  too,  that  was 
unendurable.  Finding  their  voices  all  at 
once,  they  assailed  the  lad  with  every 
argument  and  entreaty  they  could  think 
of  ;  and  when  he  still  refused  to  deny  his 
Lord,  threat  and  abuse  speedily  followed. 
But  far  bitterer  than  anything  they  could 
say  were  the  angry  taunts  and  sneers  of 
his  mother.  In  vain  did  Min-teh  try  to 
pacify  her.  He  was  not  unfilial,  he  told 
her  ;  she  should  ever  be  his  care.  Though 
not  earning  as  high  wages  as  an  English- 
speaking  clerk,  he  would  still  have  enough, 
and  would  see  that  she  should  never  want. 
Had  he  not  up  to  the  present  sent  her 
every  penny  he  had  earned  in  his  leisure 
time  ?     But  nothing  availed  to  move  her. 
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or  cause  her  to  cease  her  railing.  Her  son 
had  eaten  the  foreign  doctrine  ;  he  should 
be  an  outcast  to  her  for  ever.  Never  again 
would  she  touch  his  money ;  she  would 
starve,  and  men  would  point  with  horror 
at  her  unfilial  son,  and  her  ghost  would 
haunt  him  for  ever  ! 

At  last  the  crowd  of  disappointed  rela- 
tives left,  to  concert  some  scheme  for  bring- 
ing the  lad,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  to  fall 
in  with  their  wishes,  and  for  a  short  time 
Min-teh  was  left  alone.  It  had  been  a 
bitter  hour,  and  he  knew  the  power  of  these 
unscrupulous  men  and  dreaded  their  re- 
appearance. Their  taunts  he  found  easier 
to  bear  than  the  tears  of  his  mother.  Poor 
woman ;  her  life  had  been  so  sad,  so  full  of 
disappointment,  and  now  this  added  blow  ! 
If  only  he  had  yielded  to  Christ  before  and 
been  able  to  lead  her  into  the  light !  Bit- 
terly he  blamed  himself  for  his  obstinacy. 
Now  it  was  too  late. 
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"Tlis  musings  were  interrupted  by  the 
^  sudden  entrance  of  his  father.  Min-teh 
was  horrified  to  see  the  change  in  him. 
He  was  gaunt  and  emaciated,  and  but 
a  shadow  of  his  former  self,  and  his  face 
was  convulsed  with  ungovernable  rage. 
Min-teh  met  his  fierce  gaze  calmly.  Strid- 
ing forward,  Mr.  -  Lee  seized  his  son  by 
the  left  arm,  his  speech  coming-  in  short 

gasps.  ^v-;v. -;  ::  " ;■;  ■::■• 

*  What  is  this  I  hear  ?  *  he  screamed. 
*  You,  you — eaten  the  foreign  religion — 
bewitched  by  those  foreign  devils ! — ^re- 
fusing to    become    rich  I     Tell  me   they 

lieiv:::::::,:^;;:"?^ 

Min-teh  at  last  managed  to  calm  his 
father  somewhat,  and  got  him  into  a  chair. 
He  tried  to  reason  with  him,  to  beseech 
him  to  be  patient  and  hear  all ;  but  the 
opium  sot  was  deaf  to  all  pleadings  and 
dominated  but  by  one  idea.  The  hope  of 
his  gain  was  gone,  and  though  every  better 
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sentiment  was  dulled  by  opium,  it  seemed 
only  to  have  given  intenser  energy  to  the 
one  remaining  passion  ;  and  now  that  was 
baulked,  his  fury  knew  no  bounds.  Un- 
known to  his  wife  he  had  accumulated  a 
heavy  debt  on  the  surety  of  his  son's 
future  position,  and  now  ruin  seemed 
inevitable,  the  only  ruin  he  cared  any- 
thing about,  the  inability  to  buy  more 
opium. 

Leaping  to  his  feet,  he  poured  out  a 
torrent  of  vile  abuse,  and  declared  he  would 
have  his  son's  name  erased  from  the  clan 
register  and  proclaimed  an  outcast  to  the 
whole  country.  Then,  mustering  all  his 
strength,  he  seized  a  carrying-pole  a  coolie 
had  left  in  the  corner,  and  ere  his  son  could 
ward  it  off,  dealt  him  a  crushing  blow  on 
the  head.  Min-teh  swayed  for  a  moment, 
then  fell  heavily  to  the  ground;  and  his 
father,  now  frightened  by  what  he  had 
done,  hurried  from  the  house  to  soothe 
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his  feelings  with  the  pipe  in  one  of  his  old 
haunts. 

When  Min-teh  recovered  consciousness, 
it  was  to  find  his  mother  bending  over 
him,  alternately  cursing  and  caressing  him, 
and  he  heard  from  her  lips  that  a  plot 
was  being  hatched  to  convey  him  away 
secretly  to  a  distant  part,  and  there  try 
to  force  him  to  renounce  Christianity, 
by  methods  he  well  knew  could  be  used 
on  occasion. 

*  Though  I  would  you  had  never  been 
born,'  she  concluded,  'you  are  yet  my 
son,  and  there  is  only  one  course  open 
— ^to  flee.  You  have  none  to  defend  you ; 
your  brother  left  for  a  distant  camp  two 
months  ago  and  we  don't  know  where 
he  is,  and  your  father  swears  he  will 
have  your  life.  Flee,  while  yet  there  is 
a  chance.' 

Min-teh  rose  stiffly  from  the  ground.  He 
felt  the  wisdom  of  his  mother's  advice. 
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There  was  no  use  in  staying ;  when  the 
storm  blew  over  he  might  possibly  return. 
So,  urged  by  his  mother,  he  left  his  home, 
and  by  dawn  was  well  on  his  way,  wounded, 
despised,  an  outcast  for  the  sake  of  the 
Name  ;  but  yet  at  peace. 


CHAPTER    IX 
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*  A  VISITOR  to  see  you,  Mr.  Lee/  remarked 
the  missionary  one  day  to  his  valued 
assistant ;  *  he  awaits  you  in  the  guest- 
room. When  you  are  free,  I  should  like 
your  advice  about  that  matter  of  famine 
relief.  I  hear  there  is  much  suffering 
among  the  poor  at  present.' 

*  I  will  be  with  you  soon/  said  Mr.  Lee, 
and  left  the  room. 

Nearly  twenty  years  had  passed  since 
Min-teh,  an  outcast,  had  been  driven  from 
his  native  town,  and  they  had  brought 
many  changes.  He  had  risen  to  a  position 
of  great  trust  in  the  Church  he  had  sacri- 
ficed so  much  to  serve,  and  was  now  the 
invaluable  and  trusted  helper  of  a  mission- 
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ary  in  charge  of  a  wide  country  district. 
His  intellectual  gifts  made  him  exception- 
ally useful,  but  it  was  his  spiritual  power 
that  made  him  the  marked  man  he  was. 
His  surrender  to  Christ  had  been  whole- 
hearted, and  he  never  regretted  it,  and 
found  great  happiness  in  the  work  of 
preaching  the  gospel  to  his  countrymen. 
He  had  married  a  well-educated  girl  from 
the  boarding-school,  who  was  in  every  way 
a  helpmeet  for  him ;  and  though  not 
wealthy,  as  he  might  have  been  had  he  used 
his  gifts  in  a  secular  calling,  he  had  enough, 
and  was  not  called  upon  to  share  it  with  a 
crowd  of  greedy  relatives. 

A  year  or  two  after  his  baptism,  he 
had  paid  a  secret  visit  to  his  home,  but 
found  all  changed.  His  father,  he  learned, 
was  dead,  and  his  mother  was  living  with 
a  distant  relative  in  a  village  some  way 
off.  Min-teh  tried  to  get  her  to  see 
him,  but  without  success.     She  professed 
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not  to  know  who  he  was,  and  declared 
she  only  had  one  son  living.  His  other 
relatives  also  refused  to  own  him,  and 
he  was  obliged  sorrowfully  to  return.  But 
his  greatest  distress  was  in  being  unable 
to  trace  Min-tsai,  of  whose  movements  he 
could  learn  nothing,  as  was  also  the  case 
with  Sha-lan.  Soon  after,  Min-teh  him- 
self was  sent  to  help  in  a  station  far  re- 
moved from  the  capital,  and  was  too  busy 
to  prosecute  his  inquiries  further,  but  he 
had  never  given  up  hope  of  one  day  seeing 
his  brother  again. 

As  he  entered  the  guest-room  a  country- 
man rose  to  greet  him. 

'Your  honourable  name,  sir?*  queried 
Min-teh. 

*  Wang,*  was  the  reply.  '  And  yours  ?  ' 
V^'Lee.*    :.;:;': 

'Where  may  be  your  home  ?*  asked 
Min-teh. 

*  My   unworthy   dwelling   is   the   Wang 
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family  village,  some  twenty  miles  from  the 
city  of  Virtue  and  Peace,  in  the  next 
province.* 

*  Indeed,'  exclaimed  Min-teh,  *  I  come 
from  that  very  city  ;  surely  you  are  some 
relative  of  Mrs.  Wang,  whose  husband  is  a 
farmer  there.* 

*  I  am  her  second  son,*  said  the  visitor ; 
*  can  it  be  possible  you  are  Mr.  Lee  Min- 
teh  ?  * 

*  The  very  same,*  was  the  reply ;  '  and 
you  are,  then/  the  husband  of  Sha-lan.'   • 

'Truly  this  is  very  strange,'  said  Mr. 
AVangv  *  you  a  Christian!* 

*  And  you  also  !  *  exclaimed  Min-teh. 
'But  now  we  find  we  are  brothers,  you 
mustn't  remain  here  in  the  guest-room 
like  some  outside  visitor ;  come  into  my 
house  and  I  will  introduce  you  to  my  wife 
and  to  your  two  sturdy  nephews.  This 
is  indeed  unexpected  happiness.* 

The  two  men  were  soon  seated  in  Min-teh*s 
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house,  which  adjoined  the  chapel,  satisfying 
their  curiosity  about  the  various  members 
of  their  respective  families,  and  tialking 
over  old  times.  Min-teh  told  Mr.  Wang 
the  story  of  his  conversion  and  his  subse- 
quent life,  and  was  now  listening  eagerly  to 
his  companion's  narrative. 

*  Tis  strange  how  God  led  me,*  he  ex- 
claimed. '  In  youth  I  was  wild  and  wilful, 
partaking,  I  fear,  largely  of  my  mother's 
violent  temper.  Poor  Sha-lan  !  What  a 
life  of  it  my  mother  led  her  !  I  sometimes 
wonder  she  is  alive  at  this  day.* 

*  Ah,  you  have  much  to  make  up  to  her,' 
said  her  brother. 

/That  is  true,  and  I  am  trying  to  do 
so,'  Mr.  Wang  replied.  '  Thank  God,  she 
too  has  now  found  peace  with  Him, 
and  is  now  as  happy  as  once  she  was 
miserable ;  and  when  I  get  back  and 
tell  her  this  glad  news  about  the  brother 
she  so  often  mentioned  and  has  always 
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prayed    for,    I   believe  her  cup    will    be 
full.' 

*  But    your    own    conversion,    brother ; 
how  did  that  happen  ?  ' 

*  Well,  it  was  this  way.  Shortly  before 
my  marriage,  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  the 
capital  on  business;  and  one  warm  day, 
being  tired  and  seeing  a  door  open  and  a 
hall  full  of  people,  I  slipped  in,  more  with 
the  idea  of  resting  than  of  listening.  I 
scarcely  noticed  who  was  preaching,  save 
that  it  was  a  young  Chinaman,  and  I  soon 
nodded  and  fell  fast  asleep.  When  I  awoke 
it  was  to  find  the  preacher  shaking  my  arm 
and  the  hall  nearly  empty.  I  was  prepar- 
ing to  leave  too,  when  the  preacher,  with 
a  good-natured  smile,  said :  "  I  fear  my  re- 
marks have  been  lost  on  you,  sir,  but 
doubtless  you  have  travelled  far  and  the 
day  is  warm,  and  sleep  comes  easy  to 
wearied  eyes.  If  you  are  able  to  read,  I 
will  ask  your  acceptance  of  this  little  book. 
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Read  it  in  your  leisure  time  and  it  will 
point   you  into  the   way   of  peace."      I 
thanked  him  and  took  the  book,  slipping 
it  into  my  pocket  with  no  intention  what- 
ever of  reading  it,  for  I  had  no  love  for 
Christianity,  and  regarded  it  as  a  wicked 
superstition.     More  than  three  years  later, 
I  fell  ill  with  ague,  and  when  the  shivering 
fit  came  on  badly    my  wife  covered  me 
with  all  the  clothes  she  could  lay  her  hands 
on ;  and,  putting  my  hand  into  the  pocket 
of  an  old  coat  I  had  long  since  left  off 
wearing,  I  found  a  tract  entitled  "  Great 
Themes  of  the  Gospel,"  and  remembered  it 
was  the  one  given  me  so  long  before,  but 
never    read.     I    turned  over   the   leaves, 
and  my  eye  caught  a  sentence  which  said 
that  those  who  believe  in  Jesus  are  not 
afraid  of  death,  to  them  it  was  but  going 
home.    I  flung  the  tract  asi&e.    This  proves 
it  to  be  all  nonsense,  I  thought.    Whoever 
heard  of  a  man  not  afraid  to  die  ?  Of  course 
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all  are  afraid,  that  is  but  natural.  It  is 
as  men  say,  this  foreign  doctrine  is  an 
unnatural  thing,  and  I  tried  to  put  it  from 
my  mind. 

'  But  my  illness  grew  worse,  and  both 
I  and  my  friends  thought  I  could  not 
recover.  I  confess  I  was  horribly  afraid. 
My  life  had  been  very  wicked,  and  didn't 
the  proverb  say:  *'  Evil  brings  evil  recom- 
pense"? What  was  in  store  for  me  I 
wondered,  after  I  had  passed  into  the  dark 
unknown  ?  Then  I  again  remembered  the 
message  of  the  tract,  and  thought  it  could 
do  no  harm  to  hear  more  of  this  strange 
doctrine,  so  I  got  a  friend  to  read  it  all 
through  to  me.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  deep 
was  the  impression  it  made  on  me.  What 
I  wondered  at  most  was  that  there  was  a 
God  who  loved  men  and  was  a  Father  to 
them.  In  my  father's  house  there  was  an 
image  of  the  Thunder  God,  with  his  arm 
uplifted  to  strike.     There  wasn't  much  love 
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about  that.  Then  there  was  the  God  of 
War,  delighting  in  deeds  of  violence  ;  where 
was  love  there  ?  The  God  of  Riches — no  one 
thought  of  calling  him  Father,  for  he  was 
most  partial  in  his  favours  and  many  said 
he  had  long  since  become  bankrupt.  But 
here  was  a  God  who  was  said  to  be  loving 
and  would  forgive  sin,  and  that  too  without 
any  of  the  toilsome  practices  our  gods  were 
supposed  to  require  of  their  worshippers. 
'  Then  this  Jesus,  who  was  said  to  have 
died  for  men,  if  that  were  really  true  there 
might  be  some  hope  even  for  a  sinner  like 
me.  I  clutched  at  this  hope  like  a  drown- 
ing man  at  a  straw,  and  the  more  I  clutched 
it  the  firmer  it  seemed  to  become ;  and  I 
resolved  that  if  my  life  should  be  spared,  I 
would  inquire  further  into  this  matter,  and 
see  if  this  deep  peace  promised  could  not 
become  mine  too.  Contrary  to  expectation 
I  recovered,  and  when  well  enough  paid  a 
trembling  and  secret  visit  to  the  Gospel 
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Hall  in  the  city,  and  was  treated  kindly 
there,  and  given  medicine  to  strengthen  my 
body  and  taught  more  of  this  wonderful 
gospel.  My  friends,  and  most  of  all  my 
wife,  marvelled  at  the  change  in  me.  The 
fierce  tiger,  they  said,  has  turned  into  a 
lamb  ;  and  when  at  last  I  told  them  of  my 
visits  to  the  chapel,  it  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  them  that  they  forgot  to  perse- 
cute me,  and  were  obliged  to  confess  that 
this  religion  could  not  be  so  bad  after  all. 
A  year  or  so  later  I  was  baptized,  and 
removed  into  the  town,  where  I  opened  a 
small  business,  which  by  the  blessing  of 
God  has  done  well ;  and  I  now  have  two 
flourishing  shops,  and  my  wife  and  my 
children  are  all  members  of  the  Christian 
church.' 

Tears  of  gratitude  filled  Min-teh*s  eyes. 
*  Tis  a  wonderful  story,'  he  said,  *  and 
proves  the  power  of  God.  But  stay/  he 
suddenly  exclaimed,    *  do    you  remember 
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what  street  the  chapel  was  in — I  mean  the 
one  where  you  obtained  the  tract  ?  * 

*  Oh  yes,  it  was  on  the  Long  Street,  not 
far  from  the  temple  of  the  God  of  War.' 

.   *  And  the  year,  can  you  remember  the 
year  ?  '  asked  Min-teh. 

*  Let  me  see,'  replied  his  brother-in-law, 
reckoning  it  out  on  his  fingers,  '  yes,  it  must 
have  been  the  Chi-hai  year,  that  would 
be  just  fifteen  years  ago.' 

*  Impossible  1 '  exclaimed  Min-teh,  *  yet 
now  I  can  remember  it  distinctly.  You 
say  the  preacher  was  a  young  man,  and  it 
was  in  the  Long  Street  chapel,  and  it  was 
fifteen  years  ago  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  that  is  so.' 

*Well  then,  Mr.  Wang,  I  can  tell  you 
who  the  preacher  was.  It  was  your  own 
brother-in-law,  Min-teh,  who  now  is  speak- 
ing to  you.' 

*  Wonderful ! '  delightedly  exclaimed  the 
other, '  now  let  us  kneel  and  thank  God  who 
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guided  my  steps  here  this  morning/  and  the 
two  men  poured  out  their  souls  in  gratitude 
to  their  Heavenly  Father. 

*  What  made  you  come  to  see  me  this 
morning  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Lee  later,  as  his 
friend  was  preparing  to  leave. 

'  I  travel  about  a  good  deal  in  connexion 
with  my  business/  replied  Mr.  Wang,  '  and 
I  always  make  it  a  rule  to  visit  the  chapel 
in  any  town  I  pass  through,  where  there  is 
one,  that  I  may  make  the  acquaintance  of 
my  fellow  Christians.  I  had  nearly  gone 
on  without  calling  at  this  one,*  he  ex- 
plained, '  for  I  heard  rumours  of  trouble 
brewing  in  the  town,  but  God  led  my  steps 
aright  and  provided  for  me  this  joyful 
surprise.  We  shall  soon  meet  again,*  he 
said  in  leaving,  *  and  you  must  without 
fail  pay  us  a  visit  ere  the  year  is  out.*  Thus 
the  two  men  parted. 

The  missionary  fully  shared  in  Min-teh*s 
joy,    when   he   heard   the   story.     *  What 
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encouragement  for  us  too  1  *  he  said. 
*  This  tract-selling  and  distribution  is  often 
a  weary  business,  and  I  have  sometimes 
been  tempted  to  wonder  if  it  is  worth  while  ; 
but  I  shall  never  question  it  again.  Just 
think,  Min-teh,  of  what  that  one  printed 
page  has  led  to,  and  there  must  be  many 
more  such  cases  did  we  but  know  of  them. 
Then,  too,  see  how  God  has  honoured  your 
surrender  to  Him.  Had  you  not  decided 
to  become  a  preacher,  even  now  Sha-lan 
and  her  husband  might  be  in  darkness,  and 
many  others  too.' 

*  Yes,'  answered  his  friend,  '  it  is  ever  so. 
Those  who  serve  Him  receive  in  this  pre- 
sent life  a  hundred-fold,  "houses,  and 
brethren,  and  sisters,  and  mothers,  and 
children,  and  lands." ' 

/"With  persecutions,*"  added  the  mis- 
sionary. 

*  YeSi  but  what  are  they  compared  with 
the  best  of  all  gifts,  Himself  ? '   answered 
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Min-teh  ;  and  his  note  was  one  of  assurance, 
for  he  knew  of  whom  he  spoke. 

*  But  about  this  famine  relief/  he  said, 
referring  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  had 
come.  '  I  have  just  been  escorting  Mr. 
Wang  a  little  way  out  of  the  town,  and  I 
find  the  place  is  full  of  ugly  rumours,  and 
the  position  is  getting  desperate.  You 
remember  that  ten  days  ago  the  mandarin 
said  that  in  another  five  days  he  would 
open  the  public  granary,  and  dole  out  its 
contents  to  the  people.  Twice  he  has  put 
this  off,  and  there  is  widespread  discontent ; 
besides  which  it  is  openly  asserted  that  the 
granaries  are  empty,  save  for  a  few  bushels 
of  mouldy  rice,  and  the  money  gone  into  the 
mandarin's  pocket.  I  fear  this  is  too  true,' 
added  Min-teh  ;  *  you  know  the  character 
of  so  many  Chinese  officials,  and  this  one  is 
no  better  than  most.  What  hope  is  there 
of  the  regeneration  of  China  till  the  official 
elass  learns  to  be  honest  ?  '  he  said.    *  But 
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here  comes  the  gate-keeper,  evidently  with 
important  news.* 

From  him  they  learned  that  the  man- 
darin, in  consultation  with  some  of  the 
gentry,  had  issued  a  proclamation  in  which 
he  said  that  on  the  next  day  a  large  quantity 
of  rice  would  be  sold  at  half-price,  to  help 
the  people  over  their  difficulties.  The 
proclamation,  a  copy  of  which  the  gate- 
keeper held  in  his  hand,  urged  the  townsfolk 
to  be  quiet  and  go  peaceably  about  their 
ordinary  occupations. 

*  I  fear  these  exhortations  come  badly 
from  those  who  are  known  to  have  brought 
about  this  calamity  through  cornering  the 
people's  food,  and  keeping  it  until  famine 
prices  ensure  their  making  huge  profits,' 
added  the  missionary.  *  However,  we  must 
hope  for  the  best  and  help  our  members  all 
we  can/ 

Later  in  the  day  Min-teh  again  had  a 
long  interview  with  his  chief.     *  I  can  no 
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longer  disguise  from  you/  he  said,  *  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  The  people 
are  furious  with  the  mandarin  for  his 
negligence,  and  it  is  now  evident  there  is 
no  rice  in  the  public  granary.  There 
are  ugly  rumours  about  getting  him  into 
trouble,  and  you  know  that  the  easiest  way 
of  doing  so  is  to  attack  the  Mission,  in  the 
hope  that  this  will  lead  to  complications 
with  foreign  powers.  I  cannot  but  think 
it  would  be  wise  for  your  wife  and  little 
ones  at  least  to  be  prepared  to  leave  at  any 
time.  Boatman  Lo,  who  is  a  Christian, 
tells  me  he  will  keep  a  boat  in  readiness  at 
the  riverside  near  his  house,  and  he  urges 
you  to  neglect  no  precaution  to  secure  the 
safety  of  your  family.* 

'Surely  things  cannot  be  so  bad  as 
that ! '  exclaimed  the  pastor.  '  Is  there 
no  gratitude  among  the  people  ?  We  have 
been  here  now  some  years  and  are  well 
known  in  the  tovm,  and  there  must  be 
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hundreds  we  have  helped  with  medicines, 
and  in  various  other  ways.  I  cannot 
believe  they  will  attack  us.* 

'  You  forget,  sir,*  replied  Min-teh,  *  how 
hard  it  is  for  a  hungry  crowd  to  remember 
past  favours.  And  then  too,  the  chief  idea 
in  an  attack  on  the  Mission  is  to  involve 
the  officials  in  trouble.  There  are  always 
rowdies  from  other  parts  who  pour  into 
a  place  as  soon  as  it  is  rumoured  that  a 
disturbance  is  likely.  They  egg  on  the 
people,  trusting  to  share  handsomely  in  the 
loot.  We  must  hope  that  things  will  quiet 
down  shortly.  I  have  sent  several  reliable 
members  into  the  town,  and  they  will  re- 
port to  us  how  things  go.* 

'  That  is  very  wise,*  said  the  missionary ; 
*if  in  the  morning  things  seem  no  better, 
I  will  act  on  your  advice,  and  see  my  family 
are  sent  into  a  place  of  safety,  though  I 
cannot  think  things  can  be  so  bad  as  to 
necessitate  that.    Meanwhile  Mr.  Lee,  take 
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care  of  yourself,  and  we  will  discuss  matters 
again  in  the  morning.' 

Little  knowing  what  even  then  was  hap- 
pening in  the  town,  the  two  friends  parted 
for  the  night  commending  each  other  to 
God*s  keeping. 
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PERFECTED 

All  that  day  the  discontent  in  the  town 
had  been  growing ;  and  finally,  distrusting 
the  promise  of  the  mandarin  to  reduce  the 
price  of  rice  on  the  morrow,  an  angry  throng 
assembled  before  the  public  offices  and 
demanded  that  the  promised  reduction 
should  take  place  at  once.  This  was 
accordingly  d6ne,  for  the  temper  of 
the  crowd  made  further  delay  dangerous. 
Large  quantities  of  rice  were  immediately 
sold,  and  the  situation  promised  to  become 
speedily  easier.  Suddenly  some  of  the 
crowd  made  a  discovery  that  had  disastrous 
consequences.  They  found  that  a  wealthy 
man,  himself  a  petty  official,  was  buying 

up  a  large  quantity  of  rice  at  the  reduced 
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rate,  and  was  actually  putting  it  into  a 
boat  with  the  intention  of  taking  it  away 
to  a  town  some  distance  off,  and  there 
selling  it  at  the  old  price,  thus  making  a  huge 
profit. 

An  indignant  crowd  soon  assembled, 
and  being  joined  by  the  usual  rowdies, 
they  rushed  to  the  house  of  the  guilty 
official,  which  was  soon  in  flames.  It 
would  have  fared  badly  with  him  had  he 
been  caught,  but  he  was  wise  enough  to 
make  himself  scarce,  and  the  mob,  once 
having  tasted  the  pleasures  of  looting, 
became  dangerous  and  looked  round  for 
fresh  opportunities  of  mischief. 

Shopkeepers  hurriedly  closed  up  their 
shops,  and  attempts  were  made  to  disperse 
the  crowd,  but  without  avail.  The  few 
soldiers  in  the  town  sympathized  with 
them  ;  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  do 
aught  else ;  and  moreover,  their  grievance 
was  a  real  one.  ,  Just  when  undecided  what 
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to  do,  a  low  priest  raised  the  cry :  '  The 
foreigners  have  stores  of  money  and  rice 
hidden  in  the  chapel.  Let's  go  and  burn 
them  out ! '  and  he  himself  led  the  way  up 
the  hill,  near  the  top  of  which  stood  the 
chapel,  and  at  the  back  of  it  the  house, 
where,  all  unsuspecting  of  immediate 
danger,  the  missionary  and  his  family  were 
at  their  evening  meal. 

In  times  of  popular  excitement  there  is 
no  cry  more  readily  responded  to  than  that 
of  attacking  the  foreigner,  partly  because 
he  is  one,  and  partly  that  it  is  the  usual 
and  popular  thing  to  lay  the  blame  of  any 
calajnity  on  his  shoulders.  Ignorant  and 
superstitious,  the  crowd  were  always  ready 
to  believe  any  tale,  no  matter  how  glaringly 
false,  of  the  evil  wrought  by  foreigners ; 
and  unscrupulous  priests  and  officials  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  this  feeling 
to  cover  their  own  misdeeds.      - 

With  a  wild  yell  the  mob  swept  up  the 
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hill,    bent    on    mischief.     Nearly    all    the 
shops  had  hastily  been  closed,  but  not  far 
from  the  mission  was  one  that  bore  the 
sign    of     a    Western    petroleum    agency. 
Some  of  the  crowd,   with  fierce  humour 
cried,   *  Let's  use  the  foreign  oil  to  burn 
out  the  foreigner  !  '  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  front  of  the  shop  was  burst  in,  and  the 
crowd,  carrying  off  a  number  of  large  tins 
of  petroleum,   hammered  at  the  gate  of 
the  chapel,   which   soon  fell  before  their 
blows.     It  was  lighted  up,  and  when  the 
door  was  forced  the  mob  beheld  a  little 
company  of  Christians  kneeling  in  prayer 
as  was  their  custom  at  this  hour.     But  for 
this  they  might  have  learned  what  was 
afoot ;    but  it  was  all  so  sudden,  so  un- 
expected, that  it  caught  them  unprepared. 
Scarcely  deigning  to  notice  them,   the 
crowd  swept  through  the  chapel,  and  across 
the  tiny  lawn,  and  swooped  down  with  an 
awful  yell  upon  the  devoted  house.     Min- 
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teh,  who  was  in  the  chapel  when  the  mob 
entered,  sprang  out  and  across  the  lawn 
and  rushed  into  the  room,  crying  :  *  Quick, 
to  the  boats  !  The  back  way  is  still  open  I  * 
But  almost  before  he  had  time  to  utter  his 
warning  the  leaders  of  the  attack  had  burst 
in.  Min-teh  ran  forward,  but  he  might 
as  well  have  tried  to  stop  an  avalanche, 
for  with  a  yell  of  '  Burn  the  foreign  devil !  ' 
they  flung  paraffin  over  the  floor  and 
instantly  it  was  in  a  mass  of  flames. 

The  assault  was  so  sudden,  so  totally 
unexpected,  and  so  deadly,  that  the  mis- 
sionary had  barely  time  to  snatch  up  the 
two  elder  children  who  sat  at  table  with 
him,  and,  followed  by  his  wife,  run  from 
the  house,  ere  the  whole  of  the  lower 
portion  was  ablaze,  while  the  crowd  stood 
at  a  safe  distance,  the  yellow  glare  lighting 
up  their  fierce  and  vindictive  faces. 

Min-teh  had  sprung  to  his  friend's  side, 
and  had  one  of  the  children  in  his  arms 
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hurrying  to  the  back  entrance,  when  there 
came  a  piercing  cry  from  the  mother. 
'  Baby,  baby  !  where  is  baby  ?  '  she  cried. 
Her  husband  stopped  aghast,  looking 
frantically  around  the  little  band  of  servants 
who  were  preparing  to  make  their  escape 
with  them.  '  He  was  upstairs  asleep  a 
moment  ago,'  cried  one ;  *  is  he  not  with 
you  ?  '  It  was  all  too  evident ;  the  child 
was  alone  in  the  burning  house.  '  The 
back  staircase  !  '  cried  the  agonized  mother, 
herself  rushing  towards  it,  but  ere  she 
could  reach  it,  a  strong  arm  forced  her 
back,  and  Min-teh  pushed  past  her ;  and 
almost  before  the  watchers  knew  what 
was  happening,  was  flying  up  the  wooden 
stairs,  around  the  foot  of  which  the  angry 
flames  leaped  threateningly.  It  seemed 
an  age,  though  in  reality  but  a  few  moments, 
ere  he  re-appeared.  They  could  see  him 
through  the  smoke  as  he  groped  his  way 
along  the  wooden  balcony,  making  for  a 
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spot  where  the  flames  had  not  yet  reached, 
and  shouting  to  those  below  to  be  prepared 
to  catch  the  child.  The  missionary,  an- 
ticipating what  was  about  to  happen,  had 
dragged  a  quilt  from  the  servants*  room, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  these  faithful 
fellows,  who  refused  to  leave  the  place 
before  their  master,  held  it  wide  to  receive 
the  little  one.  Just  when  another  step  or 
two  would  have  placed  him  in  safety,  there 
came  an  ominous  crack,  and  Min-teh, 
realizing  that  the  main  support  of  the 
balcony  had  given  way,  instantly  dropped 
the  child  over,  and  in  another  moment, 
unharmed,  it  was  clasped  to  its  mother's 

breast.  C  '':^^''/:--'\^-'r'.^^^^^^ 

At  the  same  instant  the  balcony  fell 
with  a  crash,  which  was  echoed  by  a  fierce 
yell  of  delight  from  the  crowd.  Wounded 
and  scorched,  Min-teh  staggered  forward. 
*  Don't  waste  a  moment,'  he  cried ;.  *  I  am 
all  right,  I  will  follow  ! '   and  he  hastened 
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the  party  through  the  gate,  pausing  till 
they  were  all  out.  The  few  minutes'  delay, 
however,  had  caused  them  to  be  seen  by 
some  of  the  mob,  who  immediately  gave 
chase  across  the  yard,  making  for  the  open 
gate  through  which  the  little  party  had 
just  passed.  Min-teh  noticed  them  coming, 
and  with  the  greatest  coolness  quietly  but 
quickly  closed  the  gate,  and  slipping  the 
heavy  cross-bar  into  its  place,  he  locked  it, 
flung  the  key  over  the  wall,  and  calmly 
faced  the  approaching  rabble.  When  they 
saw  what  he  had  done,  a  confused  and 
angry  cry  arose.  '  Kill  him,  kill  him ! ' 
they  cried,  and  blows  from  fists,  sticks,  and 
stones  rained  upon  the  brave  man.  He 
undoubtedly  would  have  been  killed  out- 
right, had  not  his  assailants  discovered  that 
the  main  body  of  the  crowd  had  turned 
their  attention  to  the  church  and  school, 
and  were  busy  destroying  them,  and, 
anxious  not   to   miss   their  share  in  the 
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plunder,  they  left  Min-teh  and  joined  in 
the  scramble  for  the  rumoured  hidden 
treasure. 

Morning  broke  on  a  sad  scene.  Where 
formerly  stood  the  trim  church  buildings 
and  the  mission  house,  nothing  remained 
but  smouldering  ruins.  The  anger  of  the 
day  before  had  burned  itself  out.  The 
ringleaders  in  the  attack  had  judiciously 
fled  ;  and  the  townsfolk,  most  of  whom 
were  now  ashamed  of  what  had  happened, 
dreaded  the  result  of  their  mad  assault  on 
those  they  knew  were  really  their  friends. 
There  had  been  an  attempt  on  the  man- 
darin's office  ;  but  although  a  part  of  that 
was  damaged,  the  attack  had  failed,  and 
it  was  rumoured  that  a  large  body  of 
foreign-drilled  soldiers  was  already  on  its 
way  to  the  town,  to  restore  order  and 
to  punish  the  offenders.  The  boat  that 
Min-teh*s  thoughtfulness  had  prepared  in 
readiness  for  an  emergency  had  received 
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the  fugitives  the  night  before,  and  they, 
with  the  family  of  Min-teh  and  a  few 
servants,  were  anchored  in  secret  not  far 
from  the  town.  Min-teh*s  absence  caused 
the  missionary  much  uneasiness,  and  he 
refused  to  go  farther  on  the  way  until 
some  definite  news  of  him  had  been  obtained. 
One  of  the  servants  volunteered  to  go 
back  and  inquire.  Hearing  nothing  of  him 
in  the  town,  he  quietly  slipped  into  the 
mission  compound ;  and  there,  lying  against 
the  barred  door,  which  told  plainly  its 
own  story,  he  found  the  missing  man.  At 
first  he  thought  he  was  dead,  but  he  showed 
signs  of  life  while  being  removed  into  the 
house  of  a  member  near  by.  Leaving 
him  there,  the  servant  returned ;  and 
hearing  that  all  was  quiet,  the  missionary  in- 
sisted upon  going  back  to  the  town,  while 
his  wife  and  family  continued  their  journey 
to  a  place  some  long  way  down  the  river, 
where    another   missionary   family   lived. 
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He  hurried  to  where  his  friend  lay,  attended 
to  his  wounds  as  well  as  he  could,  and  was 
rewarded  by  a  smile  of  recognition.    "'' 

In  a  few  hours  the  military  entered  the 
town,  and  a  guard  was  placed  around  the 
temporary  residence  of  the  pastor  and  his 
friend,  though  so  quiet  was  the  place  that 
this  precaution  was  scarcely  necessary. 

Overwhelmed  with  grief,  the  missionary 
kept  watch  by  the  bedside  of  Min-teh, 
hoping  against  hope  for  his  recovery.  Here 
he  was  visited  by  a  frightened  official, 
profuse  in  his  apologies  for  what  had 
happened — ^blaming,  as  usual,  rowdies  from 
another  place,  upon  whose  shoulders  he  laid 
the  reproach  that  really  rested  on  his  own. 
The  commander  of  the  soldiers  also  called, 
and  told  him  he  need  have  no  fear,  for  he 
had  placed  his  safety  in  the  hands  of  Ser- 
geant Liang,  *  who,*  he  said,  *  is  one  of  my 
best  men,  and  a  Christian  too.* 

A    night    of    anxious    watching    slowly 
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He  hurried  to  where  his  friend  lay,  attended 
to  his  wounds  as  well  as  he  could,  and  was 
rewarded  by  a  smile  of  recognition. 

In  a  few  hours  the  military  entered  the 
town,  and  a  guard  was  placed  around  the 
temporary  residence  of  the  pastor  and  his 
friend,  though  so  quiet  was  the  place  that 
this  precaution  was  scarcely  necessary. 

Overwhelmed  with  grief,  the  missionary 
kept  watch  by  the  bedside  of  Min-teh, 
hoping  against  hope  for  his  recovery.  Here 
he  was  visited  by  a  frightened  official, 
profuse  in  his  apologies  for  what  had 
happened — blaming,  as  usual,  rowdies  from 
another  place,  upon  whose  shoulders  he  laid 
the  reproach  that  really  rested  on  his  own. 
The  commander  of  the  soldiers  also  called, 
and  told  him  he  need  have  no  fear,  for  he 
had  placed  his  safety  in  the  hands  of  Ser- 
geant Liang,  '  who,*  he  said,  *  is  one  of  my 
best  men,  and  a  Christian  too.' 

A    night    of    anxious    watching    slowly 
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passed,  and  in  the  morning  Min-teh  seemed 
better  and  brighter,  and  his  friend  was 
filled  with  hope.  Sitting  by  the  bedside, 
the  missionary  poured  out  his  thanks  for 
the  self-sacrifice  to  which  he  and  his  family 
owed  their  lives,  but  Min-teh  refused  to 
regard  it  as  anything  at  ail  praiseworthy. 
Just  then  the  sergeant  entered  and  stood 
at  the  salute.  He  was  a  fine,  well-set 
young  man,  dressed  in  a  neat  blue  uniform, 
and  was  in  command  of  a  detachment  of 
khaki-clad  soldiers,  who  kept  guard  out- 
side. 

Min-teh  raised  his  eyes.  A  look  of 
intense  surprise  and  joy  overspread  his  face. 

*  Min-tsai,'  he  whispered. 

The  sergeant  turned  rapidly.  *  Who 
called  me  by  that  name  ?  *  he  said.  *  I 
have  dropped  it  these  ten  years.*  He 
looked  hard  at  Min-teh,  but  failed  to  recog- 
nize, in  the  bandaged  sufferer,  the  brother 
to  whom  he  had  sworn  the  oath  in  the 
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Peach  Garden  so  long  before.  But  the 
other  was  not  deceived ;  and  when  the 
first  cry  of  surprise  and  joy  was  over, 
the  missionary  left  the  room,  unwilling 
to  intrude  upon  the  first  moments  of  the 
brothers' rapture. 

Sitting  down  by  the  bedside,  Min-tsai 
held  his  brother's  weak  hand  in  his  own 
strong  grasp,  and  for  a  long  time  not  a 
word  was  uttered.  Then  at  last  Min-teh 
spoke. 

*  My  brother  ! '  he  said,  *  I  cannot  last 
long ;  tell  me  your  story  even  now,  for 
though  I  am  unable  to  talk  much,  I  am 
well  enough  to  listen,  and  I  long  to  hear 
what  has  befallen  you  through  these  many 
years.V';. 

*  There  is  much  to  tell  you,  Min-teh,'  he 
answered,  gazing  fondly  at  him,  *  and  if  it 
will  not  unduly  weary  you,  I  should  like 
to  tell  you  all.  When  you  returned  to 
school  for  your  last  term,  I  felt  I  could 
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endure  the  wretchedness  of  the  home  no 
longer.  I  was  big  and  strong  and  looked 
much  older  than  I  was,  and  I  longed  even 
then  for  the  excitement  of  a  soldier's  life. 
My  father  was  nothing  but  a  besotted 
opium  slave ;  much  of  the  little  money 
I  earned  was  taken  by  him,  and  he  was 
never  weary  of  reproaching  me  for  giving 
him  so  little.  Poor  mother  never  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  Ta-lo*s  death,  and  never 
ceased  to  mourn  for  him,  so  that  between 
them  they  made  my  life  a  misery,  and  it 
was  only  the  thought  of  you  that  kept  me 
from  leaving  home  long  before.  I  won- 
dered how  you  would  feel  if  you  returned 
and  I  was  not  there  to  greet  you.  But  at 
last  even  that  could  no  longer  keep  me 
from  my  determination. 

*  One  day  I  slipped  off,  and  after  a  long 
tramp,  enlisted,  and,  giving  a  false  name 
and  age,  was  sent  to  a  barracks  far  from 
home.    There  I  worked  hard  at  my  drill. 
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and  on  the  whole  was  pleased  with  my  new 
life,  but  I  could  not  forget  you.  I  thought 
how  you  would  go  again  to  the  old  peach 
orchard  where  we  had  vowed  our  youthful 
vow,  and  despise  me  for  breaking  it.  Owing 
to  my  little  schooling,  I  couldn't  write,  and 
was  ashamed  to  ask  another  to  do  so  for 
me  ;  besides,  I  had  forgotten  the  name  of 
your  school,  for  you  know  I  never  took 
much  interest  in  such  matters.  But  after 
a  while  I  found  a  travelling  salesman  who 
was  going  to  the  city  of  Virtue  and  Peace, 
and  I  asked  him  to  learn  all  the  news  he 
could  of  you  and  bring  me  word.  It  was 
six  months  ere  I  saw  him  again,  and  when 
I  did,  he  sneeringly  said  he  had  heard  that 
fine  brother  of  mine  had  eaten  the  foreign 
doctrine  and  had  been  disowned,  and  his 
name  erased  from  the  family  register. 

*  At  first  I  was  filled  with  rage  and  re- 
fused to  believe  the  story,  but  another 
corroborated  it.    So  mad  was  I  against  you. 
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that  I  was  glad  I  had  taken  another  name, 
so  as  no  longer  to  bear  the  one  now  dis- 
graced by  the  stigma  of  Christian.  Alas, 
I  knew  not  then  the  power  of  the  Cross  of 
Christ.  To  me  it  was  a  stumbling-block 
and  a  rock  of  offence.  Had  they  told  me 
you  were  a  gambler  or  a  thief,  I  could  have 
borne  it  and  laughed ;  but  a  Christian — 
that  was  too  much.  I  resolutely  put  you 
from  my  mind,  telling  people  I  had  no 
elder  brother. 

'  Several  years  passed  by,  and  I  did  well 
in  the  army,  though  I  am  sorry  to  say  my 
life  was  evil.  I  was  rowdy,  and  gambled 
freely,  sometimes  winning  but  more  often 
losing ;  but  there  was  one  thing  I  never  did, 
and  that  was  to  touch  an  opium  pipe.  I 
could  never  forget  the  last  time  I  saw  my 
father,  his  face  bearing  fearful  traces  of 
years  of  indulgence,  and  having  lost  every 
finer  feeling  and  every  shred  of  self-respect. 

'  On  one  occasion  my  regiment  was  sent 
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to  the  frontier  of  this  province,  where  there 
was  trouble  with  some  of  the  aborigines ; 
and  while  there,  partly  through  the  rough 
life  I  led  and  partly  through  my  own  care- 
lessness, I  fell  ill,  and  wa3  sent  back  into 
the  camp  at  the  capital.  It  was  a  sore 
disappointment  to  me  to  lose  my  chance 
of  distinguishing  myself  on  active  service, 
but  I  had  to  submit;  and  as  I  grew  no 
better  but  rather  worse,  my  colonel  said 
he  had  arranged  for  me  to  go  into  the 
Mission  Hospital  for  a  month.  I  dared  not 
refuse,  but  I  was  mad  at  the  thought  of 
being  in  the  power  of  those  men  who  had 
bewitched  you,  and  I  entered  the  gates 
determined  to  give  as  much  trouble  as 
possible.  There  were  two  doctors  there, 
an  English  lady  as  matron  ;  the  rest  were 
all  Chinese  young  men,  who,  I  must  say, 
made  very  good  nurses. 

'  I  needn't  tell  you  all  that  happened 
in  the  hospital.     Had  they  tried  to  force 
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me  I  should  have  rebelled,  but  I  couldn't 
rebel  against  persistent  kindness.  The 
patience  and  skill  of  the  doctors,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  matron,  soon  began  to  tell 
upon  me.  There  was  a  blind  evangelist 
who  used  often  to  come  to  chat  with  me 
and  offered  to  read  from  a  book  if  I 
wished.  I  was  always  ready  for  a  diver- 
sion, and  moreover  didn't  believe  he 
could  do  it ;  but  the  next  day  he  brought 
a  book  with  raised  marks  upon  it,  and 
read  me  several  stories  out  of  it  that 
sounded  interesting,  and  not  a  bit  like 
what  I  had  imagined  the  foreigners'  re- 
ligion to  be. 

'There  was  one  about  a  prodigal  son 
that  treated  his  father  badly  and  ran 
away,  and  one  day  the  matron  gave  me 
a  set  of  coloured  pictures  that  told  the 
story  of  him  as  clearly  as  could  be,  and 
then  she  explained  that  the  father  was 
God,  and  we  were  all  like  that  prodigal. 
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having  strayed  away  from  Him.  I  felt 
a  bit  indignant,  not  on  my  own  account, 
but  on  the  doctor's,  for,  thought  I,  l^e 
has  accumulated  merit  enough,  by  the^e 
years  of  service  for  others,  to  win  him  a 
high  position  in  heaven  and  leave  plenty 
over  for  others  to  get  in  by.  But  the 
matron  smiled  when  I  said  so,  and  told 
me  we  entered  heaven  not  by  any  merit 
of  our  own,  but  by  that  of  another, 
and  that  all  our  merit  was  but  as  filthy 
'rags.-  ./■  :;.^; 

* "  Sister,*'  I  said,  "  if  doctor's  merit  is 
but  as  rags,  I'd  rather  have  a  suit  of  them 
than  even  my  uniform  here,"  of  which 
I  was  very  proud. 

*  I  couldn't  understand  all  she  said,  but 
the  next  day  I  got  Blind  Hu  to  tell  me 
more,  and  for  several  days  after  that  there 
wasn't  a  more  miserable  man  on  earth 
than  I.  I  felt  I  was  ten  times  worse  than 
that  prodigal  I  had  so  despised,  and  was 
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sure  no  mercy  could  ever  be  mine,  for  do 
not  our  classics  say :  "  He  who  offends 
against  Heaven  has  none  to  whom  he  can 
pray  "  ?  There  is  no  hope  for  such  a  wastrel 
as  I  was  then  in  that  teaching,  but,  thank 
God,  I  found  hope  in  Christ,  the  despised 
of  our  people. 

'  But  I  am  wearying  you,  brother ;  I 
will  make  my  story  short.  When  I  left 
the  hospital  I  was  a  new  man,  both 
physically  and  spiritually,  and  I  longed 
that  you  should  know  I  had  found  peace. 
So  desirous  was  I  to  find  you,  that  I  got 
leave  and  went  to  our  old  home  and  saw 
my  uncle,  and  he  assured  me  you  were 
dead.  I  know  now  he  lied,  in  order  to  keep 
me  from  you,  but  God  has  brought  us 
together  again.' 

*  Yes/  said  Min-teh  feebly,  but  with 
intense  joy  lighting  up  his  face,  *  no  fear 
now  of  our  oath  being  broken.  To  death, 
beyond  death,  and  through  a  bright  eternity, 
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we  shall  be  together  never  to  part  again. 
Truly  my  cup  runneth  over.' 

The  missionary  had  entered  during  the 
latter  part  of  Min-tsai*s  speech,  and  quietly 
stood  in  the  doorway.  As  he  advanced 
he  saw  a  change  had  passed  over  the  face 
of  his  friend.  Kneeling  by  the  bedside 
convulsed  with  grief,  he  cried,  '  O  Min-teh, 
are  you  going  to  leave  us  ?  Where  shall 
we  find  your  like  ?  Where  shall  I  find  a 
friend  such  as  you — one  that  ever  stood  by 
me  like  the  brother  that  you  are  ?  Who 
will  carry  on  the  work  you  have  so  nobly 
done  ?  * 

The  sergeant  laid  his  hand  on  the  mis- 
sionary's bowed  head.  '  Listen,  pastor/ 
he  said.  '  I  know  I  can  ill  fill  my  brother's 
place,  either  in  your  heart  or  in  the 
Church.  But  such  as  I  am,  I  offer  myself 
to  God  and  to  you,  to  carry  on  the  work  for 
which  Min-teh  has  given  his  life  1 ' 

The  lips  of  the  dying  man  moved  slowly. 
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and  over  his  face  came  a  light  like  the 
first  dawning  of  a  summer's  day ;  bending 
low,  they  caught  the  whisper :  '  Now,  Lord 
.  .  .  lettest  Thou  .  .  .  Thy  servant  .  .  . 
depart  ...  in  peace,  .  .  .  for  .  .  .  mine 
.  .  .  eyes  .  .  .  have  .  .  .  seen  .  .  .  Thy 
.  .  .  salvation.' 
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On  Foreign  Missions 
THE    KINGDOM  WITHOUT   FRON- 

TIERS:  A  World  Missionary  Survey.  By  Thomas  Moscrop. 
Second  Thousand.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt.    3/6  net. 

The  writer,  in  the  course  of  missionary  advocacy,  has  been  asked 
repeatedly — by  enthusiastic  supporters,  by  earnest  seekers  for  know- 
ledge, and  by  coldly  critical  people — to  answer  questions,  the  answers 
to  which  involved  just  such  information  as  is  here  given.  There  is 
much  in  this  work  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  those  vmo  want  to  know 
the  facts. 

MEDICAL  MISSIONS  IN  CHINA :  In 

Connexion  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church.    By  W.  A. 

Tatchell,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  With  an  appreciation  by  the 
Hon.  E.  H.  Fraser,  C.M.G.,  H.B.M.  Consul-General,  Hankow. 
47  illustrations.    Crown  8vo.    3/6. 

<  The  enthusiast  in  Foreign  Missions  who  secures  as  a  reader  one 
whose  attitude  to  the  work  is  frigid,  will  be  almost  certain  of  making 
an  advocate  of  missions  in  their  fullest  sense,  those  which  minister  to 
the  body  as  well  as  to  the  mind.'— 5/r^«/(//M(/«'^#M(/r»/. 

ABROAD  FOR  THE  BIBLE  SOCIETY: 

Travels  In  China,  Japan,  Korea,  Manchuria,  and  Siberia.    By 

JOHN  H.  RiTSON,  M.A.,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  With  133  illustrations  from  photographs  by 
the  Author.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt.    3/6  net. 

*  The  ground  has  been  covered  by  many  books,  but  none  have  been 
written  from  the  same  bright  and  eager  outlook,  and  few  leave  the 
reader  with  such  a  sense  of  things  seen  and  felt.  ...  A  thousand 
glimpses  and  impressions,  humorous  and  pitiful,  gay  and  earnest,  of 
tiie  people  and  the  country.' — BibU  in  the  IVorld. 

FOREIGN    MISSIONS:     What    they 

have  done  and  how  they  may  be  extended.  By  Alfred  Beer. 
Crown  8vo.    3/6  net. 

'  The  real  aim  of  this  book  is  to  excite  a  livelier  interest  in  mission 
work.  It  will  do  something  to  create  a  missionary  conscience,  by 
making  people  feel  sensitive  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  heathen 
world.  The  records  of  the  activities  01  the  churches  in  foreign  fields 
are  astonishing.  A  thorough-going,  timely,  and  useful  book.' — 
Primitivt  Methodist  Leader. 

EVERYDAY  LIFE  IN  BENGAL,  and 

other  Indian  Sketches.  By  W.  H.  Hart.  30  illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.    3/6. 

'An  interesting,  entertaining  volume  of  European  missionary  ex- 
periences and  Indian  life  by  a  sympathetic  friend.  The  result  is  a  bright, 
readable  volume  of  interest  to  the  student  of  things  Indian,  and  of 
missionary  conditions  and  operations  in  the  land  which  holds  three- 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Empire.' — Indian  Witness. 
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On  Foreign  Missions 
PADRI  ELLIOTT  OF  FAIZABAD.     A 

Memorial  (chiefly  autobiographical).     Edited  by  A.  W.  Newboult. 
Fourth  Thousana.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.    3/6. 

'  The  most  romuitic,  the  most  thrilling,  the  most  heart-stirring  story 
of  missionary  life  and  enterprise  of  recent  years.  In  this  well-written 
record  of  a  noble  and  useful  life  are  precious  treasures  that  will  enrich 
the  Church  in  faith,  and  hope,  and  courage.'— /b»*^M  Field. 

RODERICK    MACDONALD,   M.D,,  A 


Servant  of  Jesus  Christ. 

gilt.    22  illustrations.    3/6. 


By  his  Wife.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth 


•  There  are  few  novels^'  says  the  Yorkshire  Herald,  *  that  for  human 
interest  and  sheer  fascination  can  lie  side  by  side  with  this  book,' 
which  simply  and  naively  tells  the  story  of  one  who  spent  his  life  in 
the  service  of  Christ  in  China;  and  the  Methodist  Times  says,  'The 
story  is  most  interesting,  and  none  can  read  it  without  spiritual 
uplining  and  personal  humility.' 

DAVID  HILL,  Missionary  and  Saint. 

By  W.  T.  A.  Barber,  M.A.,  D.D.    With  Portrait  and  Maps.    Large 
crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt.    3/6. 

'Mr.  Barber  has  done  his  work  excellently,  with  discernment,  with 
affection,  and  with  the  strength  of  a  man  who  knows.  .  .  .  A  biography 
by  a  friend  and  a  pupil,  who  has  put  forth  all  his  strength  and  skill 
to  show  what  manner  of  man  his  teacher  and  his  hero  really  was.' — 
Methodist  Times. 

OUR    ENTRY    INTO     HUNAN.       By 

C.  Wilfrid  Allan.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt.    Fully  illustrated. 
2/6. 

This  story  of  fact  and  accomplishment  is  as  interesting  and  exciting 
as  any  modem  romance.  A  year  or  two  a^o  the  name  Hunan  was 
almost  a  synonym  for  exclusiveness  and  hostility ;  to-day  it  stands  for 
progress,  and  marks  a  field  of  conquest,  a  monument  to  the  bravery 
and  Christian  enterprise  of  missionary  pioneers. 

THE    SKIPPER    PARSON:   On    the 

Bays  and  Barrens  of  Newfoundland.    By  James  Lumsden.    With 
17  illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt.    2/6. 

An  intensely  interesting  story  of  Newfoundland.  Its  people,  their 
habits  and  customs,  experiences  of  missionary  life  on  land  and  water, 
adventure,  the  sorrows  and  joys  of  its  simple  folk,  are  all  set  forth  in 
a  style  simple  and  charming  from  start  to  finish. 
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For  Young  People 
THE  LITTLE  JAPANESE  GIRL.    By 

Nell  Parsons.    104  pp.,  g\  x  6f ,  cloth  gilt,  3/6  net.    With  4  beautiful 
coloured  plates  and  numerous  black  and  white  illustrations. 

Uniform  volumes  by  the  same  Author, 

THE  LITTLE  BURMA  GIRL. 
THE  LITTLE  CHINESE  GIRL. 


UNDER    THE    SHADOW    OF    THE 

TEMPLE :  and  other  Tales  from  Medak.  By  Ehilie  Posnett  and 
S.  A.  Harris.  With  8  full-page  illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 
i/6  net. 

ALOES    AND    PALMS:    Sketches  of 

VillaKe  Life  in  South  India.  B^  Joan  Haworth.  With  8  full-page 
illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt.    1/6  net. 

BESIDE  THE  RED  MOUNTAIN.    By 

Kingston  de  GruchI.  Dealing  with  Missionary  work  in  China. 
With  8  full-page  illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt.    1/6  net. 

TANGAM'S    PRIZE:    A   Story   of   a 

Missionary  Doll.    By  Amy  A.  Vincent.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt.    i/-. 

FERINGHI :  Stories  of  Indian  Gipsy 

Life.  By  Rev.  A.  Dumbarton.  (Pioneer  Library— Boys.)  Crown 
8vo.    i/-. 


The  Methodist  Missionary  Library  contains 
1 1  Volumes  of  stirring  liistory  and  biography.  The 
series  is  issued  in  cloth  at  1/-  net  each,  and  in  limp 
leather  at  1/6  net  each.  Full  list  on  application. 
A  n^at  oak  case  to  hold  6  Volumes  may  be  had, 
price  1/-  net  Six  volumes  in  case  form  a  most 
acceptable  gift  to  anyone  interested  in  Missionary 
advocacy. 
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